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TEACHING THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Tuere are no parts of speech that give the teacher of deaf- 
mutes more trouble than the relative pronouns. Pupils whose 
compositions have been comparatively free from errors, as soon 
as they are taught the relatives who, whom, which, whose, what, 
fall into a word-tangle from which many of them never com- 
pletely extricate themselves. The ambition of some of our 
pupils to write in long sentences adds to the difficulty of using 
the relatives correctly. If the amount of time spent in teaching 
the relatives, and in correcting their daily misuse, were followed 
by a degree of profit commensurate with the time and energy 
devoted to the acquisition of those parts of speech, nothing could 
well be urged against the introduction of the relatives into our 
class-room work. But the experience of many, if not most, of 
the teachers of the deaf will convince them that the use of the 
relative pronouns in the hands of the born deaf is very much 
like a skein of silk in the hands of an infant; both often become 
a snarl so complex as to defy any attempt to unravel them. 
These remarks apply especially to extempore compositions, 
story translations, and letter-writing. The liability to error in 
the use of the relatives may be seen from the following selec- 
tions : 

“A man whose name was John Smith. He whose name was 
John Smith lived in New York;” “A child was run over by a 
wagon which was three years old ;” “The gentleman took the 
little boy home with him who had a small family ;” “I saw a 
man who was digging a well with red hair ;" “I got the box 
which the express man who brought it and he gave it to me.” 

The late Mr. George Wing submitted the following sentence 
to a number of intelligent deaf-mutes, and they read it without 
a smile: ‘The little dog which barked at a box in the barn con- 


tained a cat.” Errors not unlike these are found among those 
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in possession of all their faculties; e. g., “ We have received a 
basket of fine grapes from our friend Brown, for which he will 
please accept our thanks, some of which are nearly one inch in 
diameter.” 

Such examples might be multiplied to any extent, but these 
are sufficient to prove that the language of our pupils would 
not suffer if the relatives as a class were entirely suppressed. 

An examination of the evolution of the relative from Anglo- 
Saxon into our modern English reveals some curious facts. On 
mentioning to an old-fashioned teacher the modern tendency to 
drop the relative, and suggesting that its disappearance from 
our language was only a question of time, “ How, then,” he re- 
plied, “are you to have complex sentences, and what is to be- 
come of parsing and analyzing?” It was another evidence to 
him of the corrupt and iconoclastic spirit of the age. Teachers 
of the deaf, however, would be only too glad if the prophesied 
extinction of the relative (see Wheeler on “The Mechanism of 
Speech,” Chautauquan, June, 1885) were something more than 
a remote contingency. 

It is to be noted that in Anglo-Saxon the relatives were 
wholly wanting; so that the question of dispensing with these 
pronouns in our school-room work is not so chimerical as it would 
at first seem. In the period of transition from Saxon into the 
English of Chaucer, the demonstrative that began to assume 
the function of a relative pronoun. The common relative run- 
ning through Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and the English 
Bible is the pronoun that used for persons, places, and things. 
But there has been going on an unconscious reform in the use 
of that, and the relative use of it is fast becoming obsolete. One 
of the peculiar uses of early English was the union of which 
and that, as in the following expressions from Chaucer: “A 
daughter which that was called Sophie ;” “ The friend which that 
thou hast lost.” It is needless to say that this form of relative 
long ago disappeared. The relative phrase the which is not 
Saxon in origin; but owes its presence in our language to the 
influence of Norman-French. This phrase, too, is rapidly pass- 
ing away from the mechanism of English speech. 

There is also a substantive use of that now obsolete, as in 
Shakespeare: “ Stand, Sir, and throw us that you have about 
you” (Two Gentlemen of Verona); “ We speak that we do 
know ” (John 3, 11). 

So far as usage is concerned, it may safely be said that the 
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relative ¢hat has been already banished from our school-rooms. 
I have examined a great number of language exercises, but 
have failed to find that used asa relative except by semi-mutes. 
Even amongst the best English writers that has now no other 
function than to relieve which of part of its work. The num- 
ber of thats on a page of modern English is much less than 
formerly. Not only is there a preference for the relative which, 
but there is also a tendency to suppress the relatives wherever 
this is possible. The spirit of the age in which we live stamps 
itself on our forms of speech, and so we find the forms, “The 
dress she wore,” “The man I saw,” “I put the book you gave 
me on the table,” omitting in each case the relative. What 
some grammarians call the law of economy in speech and in 
writing is exercising its power, and men are driven to express 
themselves briefly and sententiously. 

Taking now the counting of Dr. Wheeler, in the article al- 
ready referred to, he finds in the first six chapters of I Corin- 
thians sixty relatives, and of these twenty-seven are thats. The 
proportion of relatives in the New Testament, according to 
Wheeler, is one in forty-five words; but of these one half are 
thats.” In modern newspaper English the change from 
Shakespeare and the Bible in the use of relative pronouns is 
very great. Ina deaf-mute paper, one of the best of its class, 
I failed to find that used as a relative once in an article of five 
hundred words. Inthe “Easy Chair” of Harper's Magazine 
for July, Mr. George William Curtis uses seventy-three rela- 
tives, and of these only eight are thats ; in the August number 
there are seventy-eight relatives, of which only four are thats. 
Comparing this result with Shakespeare we find that more than 
half the relatives in the latter are thats. The first chapter of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” contains one hundred and twelve 
relatives, and of these one fourth are thats. Washington 
Irving, as far as I have had time to examine his works, uses the 
relatives very sparingly. In the first ten pages of the “Con- 
quest of Grenada,” containing approximately three thousand 
words, there are twenty-one relatives and only one that. Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” however, contains a larger proportion of 
thats than any other author I have counted. He uses very few 
relatives, one relative to every hundred and twenty-five words, 
but of the fifty-six relatives in the first part, thirty-six are thats. 
Longfellow rarely uses the relative which; he seems to avoid 
it as something unmusical. Mr. Gladstone in his article in the 
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North American Review for May uses one relative to every 
eighty words, but of the one hundred and thirty-five relative 
pronouns only ten are thats. Dr. Wheeler selects Walter 
Bagehot, formerly an editor and banker in London, as the high- 
water mark in this reform. Bagehot is known in the United 
States by his work on “The British Constitution,” and by 
‘Physics and Politics,” a book much in demand fifteen years 
ago. Wheeler takes Bagehot’s work on “ Lombard Street,” 
because, in his own words, “This book represents the direct- 
ness, force, and brevity of editorial and business writing.” In 
his examination he finds very few relatives and no case of a 
relative thut. Counting for myself, however, in his “ British 
Constitution,” I find a lavish use of relative pronouns, with 
that and which often used indiscriminately, with no other pur- 
pose apparently than to relieve the printed page from a too 
frequent use of the same word. Here is a paragraph from 
Bagehot, whom Dr. Wheeler sets up as the high-water mark of 
excellence in English writing: ‘‘ The elements which excite the 
most reverence will be the theatrical elements, those which ap- 
peal tothe senses, which claim to be embodiments of the great- 
est human ideas, which boast in some cases of more than human 
origin. That which is mystic in its claims, that which is occult 
in its mode of action, that which is brilliant to the eye, that 
which is seen vividly for a moment and then seen no more, that 
which is hidden and unhidden, that which is specious and yet 
interesting, is the sort of thing which comes home to the mass 
of men.” It would be easily possible to recast the whole para- 
graph, clearing it of relatives, without injury to the style or 
sense of the author. 

It is interesting to note how the relative is used in our Insti- 
tution Reports. I picked up five reports of the same year, tak- 
ing them as they came. The first contained nearly seven 
thousand words, one relative to every seventy words. There 
were ninety-six relatives, and, of these, thirty-one were thats. 
The peculiarity of the four remaining reports, containing about 
forty pages of reading matter by different principals, with about 
one hundred and twenty relatives, was the entire suppression 
of the relative that. With the word “that” used as a conjunc- 
tion and as a demonstrative pronoun, its use also as a relative 
is apt greatly to confuse the pupils in our schools. 

The pronoun who is a later development of our language than 
which. It has been claimed, though I am not able to verify it, 
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that many of the whos in our present edition of Shakespeare 
were thats in the older editions. The substantive use of who, 
as in Shakespeare, “ Who steals my purse steals trash,” has 
fallen into disuse. 

What is not properly a relative. It is simply a mechanical 
device of our language to get rid of writing the thing which, 
that which, and the old English which that. 

Whom, as a relative pronoun, was formerly used as we now 
use which. We have in Spenser, ‘“ The ship whom raging winds 
threaten to make their prey.” An old will required that the 
body of the deceased should “be taken to the Forest of Deane, 
and be buried in the parish in whom he was born.” 

It may be well to notice here that whom, as an interrogative, 
is fast losing its inflectional form. It is almost affectation to 
say, ‘“ Whom do you want to see?” or, ““ Whom do you intend 
to visit?” The late Mr. B. D. Pettengill always used “iho” 
in these questions. When asked his reason for this violation 
of grammar, his answer was, “ That’s the way people talk,” and 
this, by the way, answers most of the objections against it. 

A distinction made by many teachers of the deaf between a 
reading and writing vocabulary cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. For purposes of reading, the deaf must know the rela- 
tives, but it is not necessary that all the words they read shall 
be used in writing. The teacher would do well to discourage 
a use of synonyms, and keep the pupils down to the level of 
their every-day vocabulary. As a rule it may be said that terse- 
ness, gimplicity, and vigor are gained by an economical use of 
relative pronouns. 

From this study of relative pronouns the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn : 

1. The relatives that and the which are not taught in our 
school-rooms. If not already obsolete, they are certainly ob- 
solescent. 

2. The relatives who, which, whom, are more sparingly used 
than formerly, the tendency being to suppress them whenever 
possible. 

3. In view of the general liability of our pupils to fall into 
errors, when using the relative pronouns, ought we not to dis- 
pense with the systematic teaching of these verbal impedi- 
ments ? 

4. If a pupil can acquire by his reading or by his own tact a 
natural and idiomatic use of the relative, the habit so far as 
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that individual is concerned is to be encouraged, but the style 
of composition for the deaf as a class is that of simple sen- 
tences free from relatives. 

5. Certain exceptions to the foregoing will occur to all 
teachers of the deaf. The idioms, J know who, what, which ; 
saw who, which, what, are essential constructions. They are 
mechanical sentence forms, and are to be acquired as idioms 
without regard to the accompanying relatives. 

The following words of Professor W. D. Whitney, the stand- 
ard American authority on English usage, ought to furnish to 
teachers of the deaf a standard of excellence in the instruction 
of their pupils : 

“Tf English were reduced to its words of one syllable, it 
would still contain an abundant repertory of developed parts 
of speech expressing every variety of idea.” 

W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


FORM STUDY. 


Unner this title I intend to present a series of object lessons 
which bear the same relation to geometry as common arithme- 
tic bears to the science of mathematics. They were given to a 
class of pupils of five years’ standing. The form-models used 
in these exercises were bought of A. H. Andrews & Co., 686 
Broadway, New York. The set comprises the following : 

I. A cube, six inches on a side. 

II. Rectangular prism; bases six inches square, nine inches 
high. 

III. Sphere; six inches diameter, made of two hemispheres 
connected with pin. 

IV. Parallelopiped, 6 x 9 x 2 inches. 

VY. Cylinder; nine inches high, bases six inches in diameter. 

VI. Disk, or section of cylinder; two inches thick, bases six 
inches. 

VII. Triangular prism; nine inches by six inches on a side. 

VIII. Hexagonal pyramid; nine inches high, six inches base. 

IX. Rectangular frame; six inches on each side, one inch 
thick. 


X. Cone; nine inches high, six inches base. 

XI. Hexagonal prism ; nine inches high, six inches bases. 

XII. Parallelopiped, or section of a cube; two inches thick, 
bases six inches square. 
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Supplementary to this set of models I procured triangular, 
square, pentagonal, and hexagonal pyramids, and an oblique 
prism. 

In attempting to teach the rudiments of geometry to a class 
of deaf children, who are not sufficiently advanced to study this 
subject from an ordinary text-book, it seems more appropriate 
to begin with the consideration of solids, and treat points, lines, 
and planes as details of form, rather than puzzle their minds by 
starting with the usual definitions: “A point is that which has 
position, but not magnitude ;” “A line is that which has length, 
but neither breadth nor thickness,” etc. Since points, lines, and 
planes cannot be shown separately from solids, any more than 
color can be shown apart from matter, it is entirely unnecessary 
for our purposes to consider them in the abstract, and we 
shall best accomplish our object by presenting models to 
our pupil and letting him gain his ideas of form through the 
impressions of his senses. The catechetic method of teaching 
being best adapted to call forth such activity of the senses as is 
requisite for this particular kind of mental training, it has been 
adopted in the following exercises. 

CUBE. 


What is this? A cube. How many sides or faces has the 
cube? Are they equal? Are they curved or straight? Place 
the cube on the table. How many faces are vertical? How 
many are horizontal? What shape are the faces? Are they all 
the same shape? Find two parallel faces of the cube. Find 
two faces that are perpendicular to each other. 

How many edges has the cube? Are they equal? Are they 
curved or straight? Place the cube on the table. How many 
edges are vertical? How many are horizontal? Find two 
parallel edges of the cube. Find two edges that are perpen- 
dicular to each other. Find three edges that are perpendicular 
to each other. 

In treating of the edges the terms “curved,” “straight,” 
“ parallel,” “ vertical,” etc., which were applied to the planes of 
the cube, are repeated. But being new to the pupil their fre- 
quent repetition is necessary to fix them permanently in his 
mind. 

Measure one of the edges of the cube. Find the length of 
all of the edges from one. 


How many corners has the cube? How many angles? 
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Draw the front face of the cube. What do we call this fig- 
ure? By how many lines is it bounded? What are these lines 
called? Are the sides of a square equal to each other? Draw 
a diagonal. Which is larger, the diagonal or one side of the 
square? How many diagonals can be drawn ina square? Into 
how many parts does one diagonal divide the square? What 
shape are the parts? Are the two triangles equal? Get a 
square piece of paper, cut it along the diagonal and show that 
the two triangular halves are equal to each other. If two di- 
agonals be drawn in a square, into how many triangles will it 
be divided? Are the four triangles equal? Illustrate again 
with piece of paper. Measure one side of the square. Find 
the length of all four sides from one. 


PRISM. 


Place several kinds of prisms before the class. What are 
these called? Stand one of these prisms upright. How many 
faces are vertical? How many are horizontal? What are the 
horizontal faces called? Which is the upper base? Which is 
the lower base? Are the two bases equal? Are they parallel 
to each other? What is the shape of the bases? Can you 
show me one of these prisms the bases of which are triangles ? 
What is this prism called? If the bases of a prism are squares, 
what do you call it? If they are pentagons? Hexagons? 
Octagons? What shape are the vertical faces of these prisms ? 
Of how many parallelograms does the lateral or convex surface 
of the triangular prism consist? Of the square, pentagonal, 
hexagonal, octagonal prism ? 

Compare a right prism and an oblique prism. Are the lateral 
edges of the right prism perpendicular to its bases? Are the 
lateral edges of the oblique prism perpendicular to its bases? 
What is the perpendicular distance between the planes of the 
bases of a prism called? In a right prism, is the altitude equal 
to any of the lateral edges? In an oblique prism which is lar- 
ger, the altitude or one of the lateral edges ? 

Draw one of the lateral faces of the right prism. By how 
many sides is this figure bounded? Are all four sides equal? 
Show two sides of this figure that are opposite to each other. 
Are these two opposite sides parallel? Arethey equal? Show 
the other two sides that are opposite to each other. Are they 
also parallel and equal to each other? What do we call this 
figure ? 
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How many angles has the parallelogram? Are the sides of 
the angles perpendicular to each other? What kind of angles 
are they’? What do we call this paralleiogram, all the angles 
of which are right angles? Are all the angles of this rectangle 
equal? Drawa diagonal. Is any side of the rectangle as large 
as the diagonal? Is the diagonal larger than any side of the 
rectangle? Into how many triangles does the diagonal divide 
the rectangle? Are these two triangles equal? ‘Take a piece 
of paper, the shape of a rectangle, cut it along its diagonal and 
place the two triangles thus obtained on each other to show 
that they are equal in all their parts. Can you draw only one 
diagonal in a rectangle? How many diagonals can be drawn 
ina rectangle? Into how many triangles is the rectangle di- 
vided by two diagonals ? 

Require the pupil to draw one of the lateral faces of the 
oblique prism, give the names of rhomboid and rhombus, and 
ask the same questions in regard to sides and diagonals that 
were asked about the rectangle. 

Are the angles of the rhomboid right angles? Can you point 
to one of these angles that is smaller than a right angle? What 
do we call an angle that is smaller than a right angle? How 
many acute angles has a rhomboid? Are they equal to each 
other? Illustrate with piece of paper. Can you show one of 
the angles of the rhomboid that is larger than a right angle? 
What is this angle called? How many obtuse angles has the 
rhomboid? Are they equal? 

Produce a quadrant and let pupils measure the angles of the 
right and oblique prisms. How many degrees does a right an- 
gle measure? How many degrees are tworight angles? Three, 
four, six right angles? Does an acute angle measure more or 
less than ninety degrees? What do you call an angle of 67°? 
Of 80°? Of 120°? Of 230°? 

PYRAMIDS. 

Place different kinds of pyramids before pupils. . What are 
these called? How many bases has a pyramid? What shape 
are the lateral or convex faces of the pyramid? Show me the 
point at which all the lateral faces meet. What is this point 
called? After what are pyramids called? What is a triangular 
pyramid? A quadrangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, octagonal 
pyramid? What do we call the perpendicular distance from 
the vertex to the plane of the base of the pyramid? How many 
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faces has a triangular pyramid? A quadrangular pyramid? A 
pentagonal pyramid? How many edges has a triangular pyra- 
mid? A quadrangular, hexagonal pyramid, etc. ? 

Let the pupil draw one of the faces of the regular pyramid. 
Are all the sides of this triangle equal? What do we call a 
triangle when all its sides are equal? Draw one of the lateral 
faces of a pyramid showing an isosceles triangle. Ask pupil to 
draw a triangle which has no two of its sides equal, and teach 
the name of scalene triangle. 

How many angles has a triangle? Can you draw a triangle 
with one right angle and two oblique angles? What is such a 
triangle called? Can you draw a triangle that has two right 
angles? Can you draw a triangle having one obtuse and two 
acute angles? What do we call such a triangle? Can a tri- 
angle have two obtuse angles? Can you draw a triangle with 
all the angles acute? What is it called? Cana triangle have 
one right angle and one obtuse angle? Can a right-angled tri- 
angle be equilateral? Cana right-angled triangle be isosceles ? 
Can an obtuse-angled triangle be equilateral? Can it be isos- 
celes ? 

Let the pupil find out by actual measurement with the quad- 
rant that the sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to 
two right angles, or 180°. In a right-angled triangle what is 
the sum of the two acute angles? In an equiangular triangle 
what is the size of each of the angles? If one of the angles of 
a triangle measure 75° and another 45°, how many degrees will 
the remaining angle measure ? 

Require the pupil to draw the bases of the pentagonal, hex- 
agonal, and octagonal pyramids. What are these figures 
called? Are they regular or irregular polygons? How many 
angles has a pentagon? Measure the angles of the regu- 
lar pentagon. Are they all equal? Is the regular pentagon 
equiangular? Is the regular hexagon equiangular? Is the 
regular octagon equiangular? Is any regular polygon equian- 
gular? What is the perimeter of a polygon? If one side of a 
regular hexagon measures two inches, what is the length of the 
perimeter of that hexagon? What is the length of the perim- 
eter of a regular octagon one side of which is three and one- 
half inches long? If the perimeter of a regular hexagon is fif- 
teen inches, what is the length of one of its sides? 

In a pentagon how many diagonals can be drawn from the 
vertex of any of its angles? Into how many triangles will the 
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pentagon be divided by these two diagonals? How many di- 
agonals can be drawn from the vertex of any of the angles of a 
hexagon, a heptagon, an octagon? Into how many triangles 
are these polygons divided by the diagonals? 
From the centre of a regular pentagon let the pupil draw 
lines to all its vertices. Into how many triangles is the penta- 
gon divided by these lines? Are these triangles equal? Have 
a piece of paper the shape of a regular polygon and let the pu- 
pil cut it into five equal triangles. Treat regular hexagons, hep- 
tagons, and octagons in similar manner. 
CYLINDER. 


Who can show the convex surface of this cylinder? Is it 
plane or curved? Has the cylinder any plane surfaces? How 
many plane surfaces has it? What are they called? What 
shape are they? Are they equal? Is the convex surface per- 
pendicular to the bases? What do we call the perpendicular 
distance between the planes of the bases ? 

How many edges has the cylinder? Are they straight or 
curved? Of what do they form the circumference? Point to 
the circumference of the upper base. Point to the circumfer- 
ence of the lower base. Is the circumference of the upper base 
equal to that of the lower base? 

Take a rectangular piece of paper; make the length of its 
base equal to the circumference of the base of the cylinder and 
its altitude equal to the altitude of the cylinder; roll it around 
the cylinder and show that it exactly covers the convex surface. 
Is the area of the convex surface of the cylinder equal to the 
area of this rectangle? What part of the cylinder is of equal 
length with the base of this rectangle? What part of the cyl- 
inder is equal to the altitude of this rectangle ? 

The pupil might be taught, at this stage, how to calculate 
the area of the convex surface of the cylinder, and he might 
have previously learned how to find the area of the square, the 
rectangle, and the triangle, when these figures were discussed 
with him. But it is perhaps better to wait and treat mensura- 
tion as a separate subject. 

CONE. 

How many faces has a cone? Which is the curved or con- 
vex surface? Point to it. Point to the plane face of the cone. 
What is the plane face of the cone called? Show me the ver- 
tex of the cone. How many edges hasacone? Is the edge 
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straight or curved? What do we call a line drawn from any 
point of the circumference of the base to the vertex? What 
do we call the perpendicular distance from the vertex to the 
plane of the base? 

SPHERE. 

How many faces has a sphere? Is the surface of the sphere 
plane or curved? Has the sphere any edges? Has it any cor- 
ners? Can you see the centre of the sphere? What do we 
call a straight line drawn from the centre to any point of the 
surface? What do we call a straight line through the centre 
limited by the surface? Are all the radii of a sphere equal? 
Are all the diameters of the sphere equal? How many times as 
large as the radius is the diameter of the sphere? What do we 
say when a plane touches a sphere in a single point? What do 
we call half a sphere? 

Draw one of the bases of the cylinder. What is this piane 
figure called? By how many lines is it bounded? What is 
this line called? Is it straight or curved? Show the centre 
of the circle. Is every point of the circumference equally dis- 
tant from the centre? Can you draw a radius of this circle? 
Who can draw a diameter? Are all radii of the same circle 
equal? Are all diameters of the same circle equal? How many 
times as large as the radius is the diameter of the circle? Into 
how many parts does any diameter divide the circle? Are the 
parts equal? What is each of these parts called? Does the 
diameter divide the circumference into two equal parts? What 
is each part called? What is any part of the circumference 
called? Show me anarc. What do we call a straight line join- 
ing the extremities of an arc? Showmeachord. What do we 
call a part of a circle included between an arc and its chord? 
Show a segment of a circle. What do we call a part of a circle 
included by an arc and the two radii drawn to its extremities? 
Show me a sector of a circle. What do we call a straight line 
which cuts the circumference in two points? Show a secant of 
the circle. What do we call a straight line which touches the 
circumference in one point only? Draw a tangent to a circle. 
When are two circles tangent to each other? Draw two circles 
that are tangent to each other internally. Draw two circles 
that are tangent to each other externally. 

Two school hours of each week have been devoted to these 
exercises which proved as interesting as they are valuable. 
The ideas of form which the children gain through such use of 
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geometrical models materially aid them in the practice of draw- 
ing and modeling in clay. To bright boys or girls who are to 
take up geometry at some future time, this familiarity with the 
type forms must prove a useful preparation ; and those who 
never become able to master that advanced branch of study will 
certainly be much benefited by becoming acquainted at least 
with its most common principles that find constant application 
in the pursuit of the ordinary occupations of life. 
D. GREENBERGER, 
Principal of the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


DEAF-MUTES.—IL.* 


MENTAL CONDITION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


Wirn respect to mental condition and characteristics, the 
division of the deaf into several distinct classes, mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, is of the greatest importance. 
Semi-mutes, who have acquired an idiomatic use of spoken lan- 
guage before hearing was lost, retain to a greater or less degree 
the modes of thought and mental characteristics of hearing per- 
sons. They think in words and express themselves easily and 
naturally in the language of their childhood. In the course of 
time, especially if they are aot encouraged to use the voice in 
conversing with others, they may lose their memory of sound 
and may cease to pronounce words mentally ; but even then, if 
they have learned to read and write, words in their written or 
printed form will serve them as natural and convenient instru- 
ments of thought. 

Since semi-mutes, on account of their deafness, cannot, as a 
rule, be educated in common schools, and their number in any 
community is usually too small to justify the establishment of 
special schools for them, they are educated with deaf-mutes, 
many of the processes of instruction beyond the elementary 
stage being equally applicable to both classes; but the semi- 
mute always has a great advantage over his deaf-mute classmate 
in his command of language. This distinction, though it is 
often explained by candid teachers, is not always understood 
by visitors to the school-room; and the public are thus some- 
times misled as to the actual attainments of deaf-mutes. In 
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mental vigor, and in the acquisition of general knowledge, the 
true deaf-mute, notwithstanding he is heavily handicapped in 
respect to language, will not infrequently surpass the semi- 
mute; but most of the cases of remarkable facility. in compo- 
sition and of great success in articulation that astonish the 
undiscriminating public at exhibitions belong to the class of 
semi-mutes, as do also nearly all the deaf persons who have 
distinguished themselves in later life as authors and poets. 

Between the semi-mute and the congenital deaf-mute, but 
more closely allied with the latter than the former, stands the 
“quasi-congenital” deaf-mute. He retains no conscious mem- 
ory of words; he must acquire written language or vocal speech 
by the same laborious processes as if he had never heard; in 
his attempts at composition he makes the same curious mis- 
takes as the congenital deaf-mute; and yet it is a fact often 
observed by teachers that children of this class do learn lan- 
guage more easily and successfully, and adapt themselves more 
readily to the modes of thought of hearing persons, than those 
who are born deaf or lose their hearing soon after birth. When 
we remember how vivid are the impressions of childhood, how 
full a vocabulary, and how much fuller a comprehension of 
language as spoken by others, a bright child obtains during 
the first two or three years of his life, it is not strange if the 
mental condition of one who loses hearing when he has reached 
this age is essentially different from that of one who has never 
heard. The wonder is rather that, of the immense mental and 
linguistic acquisitions he has made through the sense of hear- 
ing, so little appears to remain. 

The uneducated deaf-mute who has never heard, or whose 
hearing has been lost in early infancy, has no knowledge what- 
ever of the language of words. This lack of language is the 
key to his mental condition and characteristics. He has an in- 
telligent mind; he observes, reasons, and forms conclusions ; 
but his train of thought, being carried on by means of mental 
pictures and rude gestures, is imperfect and incomplete, while 
his reasoning, being based upon his own limited range of ob- 
servation uncorrected by the superior wisdom and wider ex- 
perience of others, is apt to lead him to erroneous conclusions 
(E. M. Gallaudet: Jnternational Review, 1875). Careful in- 
quiries made of educated deaf-mutes with respect to their ideas 
before instruction have elicited the fact that, although—like 
young children in general—they usually accept the phenomena 
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of nature as a matter of course, and do not trouble themselves 
concerning their origin, yet they do sometimes reflect on these 
subjects, and frame for themselves various fanciful explanations 
of the means by which the more striking natural phenomena 
are produced : as, for instance, that the wind is blown from a 
great bellows, that the rain is poured down through small holes 
in the sky, that snow is ground out like flour from a celestial 
mill, that thunder and lightning are the discharges of cannon, 
that the stars are candles or lamps lighted every evening, that 
death is caused by the medicine administered to the sick person, 
etc., etc. None seem to have arrived at the idea of the existence 
of the soul, nor of a God, nor of immortality; and there are only 
two instances on record in which they have reflected at all upon 
the origin of the world and its inhabitants. One girl, who had 
reached the age of fifteen before coming to school, said that 
she “had tried to think about it, but could not ;” she “ thought 
the people came from the South ;” and one very intelligent boy, 
at the age of nine years, having gained from his own observation 
an idea of the descent from parent to child, the propagation of 
animals, and the production of plants from seeds, struggled 
long and earnestly with the question, whence came the first man, 
the first animal, and the first plant; but, like many wiser men, 
without reaching any satisfactory conclusion. 

The deaf-mute very early invents a language of signs suffi- 
cient for the expression of the common wants of his every-day 
life, and if he has intelligent friends who are ready to aid his 
attempts at the exchange of ideas in this way, or if he associates 
with other deaf-mutes, this language will be extended and elab- 
orated to a high degree. It becomes his usual mode of thought ; 
and while he may, after long years of effort by his teachers and 
himself, learn to think more or less in spoken or written words, 
the language of signs always remains his easiest and most nat- 
ural method not only of expression but of thought. The lan- 
guage of words written or spoken is for him something strange, 
foreign, artificial ; he may master it as the hearing student mas- 
ters a foreign tongue, so that he will think in it to some extent, 
use it with considerable freedom, and read it understandingly and 
profitably ; but except in very rare cases of peculiar education 
and environment, the language of gesture is, and always remains, 
the vernacular of the deaf-mute. 

The language of words being a foreign language to the deaf- 
mute, he is liable, even after years of instruction, to make mis- 
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takes in its use. Such mistakes, of course, become less fre- 
quent as his education advances; but the deaf-mute who has 
never heard, or has lost his hearing in early infancy, rarely, if 
ever, acquires such a mastery of language as to employ it in 
speech or writing with the same readiness and freedom as per- 
sons who learn to speak in childhood through the hearing. The 
peculiarities in his phraseology are sometimes called “ deaf-mut- 
isms,” and their origin has been ascribed by some writers to the 
inversions of the sign-language ; but their main cause, like that 
of the blunders of foreigners, is merely an incomplete knowl- 
edge of the language of words. The “deaf-mutisms” most 
frequently observed in the school-room (Pettengill: Annals, 
1878) are the transposition of letters, as “ kinfe,” “tryant ;” the 
inversion of words in compounds, as “ general-major,” “a look- 
ing-good man ;” the coining of new words in analogy with those 
already learned, as “longly” (from “shortly ”), ‘ youthhood ;” 
the doubling of negatives, as “ Nobody cannot gaze at the sun ; ” 
the substitution of synonyms, as “a secret tutor; ” the use of 
possessive pronominal adjectives agreeing in gender with the 
noun following instead of the antecedent, as ‘“‘ My mother wrote 
a letter to his husband ;” theemployment of unidiomatic though 
not ungrammatical phrases, as “ He gave up his ghost,” “Some 
martyrs were burned at the stakes ;” and the inappropriate use 
of expressions in themselves correct, as “ Abraham showed his 
piety by almost killing his son Isaac ;” ‘‘ Men and women forget 
things, but God has an uncommonly good memory.” 

The characteristics of an uneducated deaf-mute, especially 
when in unfavorable social circumstances his natural language 
of signs has not been developed beyond its most rudimentary 
stage, are what might be expected. Cut off from communica- 
tion with his kind, misinterpreting alike the order of nature and 
the actions of his fellow-men, he is apt to become melancholy, sus- 
picious, treacherous, and cruel. The neglect on the part of pa- 
rents and friends which, from any motive whatever, allows the 
deaf-mute child to grow up in this condition, when, as in the 
United States, the benefits of education are freely offered to 
all, is simply criminal. 

A wisely conducted education, giving the deaf-mute writing 
or speech as a means of communication, and imparting just 
views of his relations to God and his fellow-men, tends to cor- 
rect the defects above mentioned, and enables him to take his 
proper place in the world as an active and useful member of 
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society. Almost the only peculiarity that distinguishes the 
educated deaf-mute in general from hearing persons, aside from 
the physical fact of deafness, and more or less constraint in the 
idiomatic use of language, is the manifestation of a decided 
preference for the society of others like himself rather than of 
those who hear and speak. There are deaf-mutes of whom this 
is not true, but they must be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule. This tendency is deplored by many of their best 
friends, since it leads them to regard themselves as a separate 
class, to weaken the ties binding them to the rest of the com- 
munity, which ought rather to be strengthened, and to result 
in their marriage with one another (E. M. Gallaudet: Annals, 
1873). Some writers even condemn the present methods of 
instructing the deaf, on the ground that they foster this ten- 
dency (Bell: “Memoir,” etc., 1884) ; but no one has yet proved 
that there is any practicable method of instruction yielding 
satisfactory results that will prevent its development. It 
should be added that the results of the disposition of the deaf 
to associate together are not wholly evil; see “Religious Work 
for Adults,” infra. 
MORBIDITY. 

Since the scrofulous diathesis frequently exists in deaf-mutes, 
and since the maladies that cause deafness are in some cases 
the result of an imperfect physical constitution, and in others 
leave a previously sound constitution debilitated and impaired, 
we should expect to find the percentage of morbidity in persons 
of this class higher than among hearing persons. We have 
few records on this point except those of our schools, and the 
latter not in a statistical form; but it is the general testimony 
of the heads of schools that their pupils, as a rule, enjoy excel- 
lent health—quite as good as the average health of hearing 
children. This is probably due to the regular habits, whole- 
some food, well-ventilated rooms, and out-of-door exercise 
afforded by institution life, which counteract any unfavorable 
constitutional tendencies that may exist. 

Thirty years ago consumption was regarded as a disease to 
which the deaf were peculiarly liable, since statistics collected 
by Porter and Peet in this country, Wilde in Ireland, and 
Maller in Germany, showed that a large proportion of deaths 
among them were due to this cause (H. P. Peet: Annals, 
1834); but within recent years consumption has not been 
observed to be specially prevalent among the deaf. 
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It is sometimes asserted that the lungs of deaf-mutes are ill- 
developed on account of their lack of exercise in speech. But, 
aside from the fact that deaf children do generally use their 
voices considerably, making a great variety of sounds, the 
expansion of the lungs in respiration really suffices for their 
proper development (Hartmann: “ Zaubstuwmmenheit”). A 
careful examination of the lungs of the students of the 
National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, with a view to cau- 
tioning them against violent -gymnastic exercises in case of 
pulmonary weakness, showed only one out of fifty with any 
tendency in that direction. 

The Census of the United States for 1880 gives a surpris- 
ingly large number of deaf persons who are afflicted in other 
respects, 245 being blind, 268 insane, 2,122 idiotic, 30 blind 
and insane, and 217 blind and idiotic, making a total of 2,882 
who are doubly or trebly afflicted (Wines: Annals, 1884). 
These returns seem to indicate that there exists some co-relation 
between the several defects of the senses, since persons having 
one of these defects appear to be more liable to the others than 
persons normally constituted, and persons having two defects 
appear to be more liable to be otherwise afflicted than persons 
having a single defect (Bell: Science, 1885). It is not safe 
to comment on these statistics in advance of the publication of 
Mr. Wines’s special Report on the Census, which will doubtless 
give details throwing important light upon them. I will only 
venture to suggest that probably a considerable number of 
those reported as deaf and blind have lost their sight and hear- 
ing from the same disease, and possibly some of them are deaf- 
mutes who have lost their sight in old age; that many of those 
reported as deaf-mute and idiotic are not deaf, but are mute 
from mental incapacity ; and that a majority of those reported 
as deaf-mute and insane are uneducated deaf-mutes, the social 
condition and environment of whom are often such as would 
naturally result in insanity. 

MORTALITY. 


The reasons given above for expecting a higher rate of mor- 
bidity in deaf-mutes than in hearing persons, together with 
their greater liability to fatal accidents in the street, on the 
railway, ete., on account of their inability to hear warnings of 
danger, indicate the probability of a higher rate of mortality 
also ; but there are at present no comparative tables on a scale 
sufficiently extended to enable us to form a definite conclusion. 
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An inquiry made thirty years ago into the number of deaths of 
650 pupils in four American schools during ten years showed a 
rate thirty-seven per cent. higher than in the general population 
(H. P. Peet: Annals, 1834) ; but two of these schools were in 
large cities, and their mortality was considerably greater than 
in schools more favorably situated, while the total numbers and 
the limits of age were too small for generalization. Hartmann 
(“ Zaubstummenheit”) compares 4,247 deaf-mutes of Prussia 
and Bavaria with all the inhabitants of thirteen German states 
in quinquennial groups of ages from five to fifty years of age, 
and concludes that there is a somewhat greater mortality among 
the deaf-mutes than among the total population, but that the 
difference is so slight that no conclusion can be drawn from it. 

It is to be hoped that the necessary statistics for determining 
this important question may soon be afforded, since at present 
some insurance companies refuse to accept risks on the lives of 
deaf persons on any terms, in the belief that their expectation 
of life is considerably less than that of hearing persons. 


MARRIAGE. 


Since the education of the deaf has become general, marriage 
among them has ceased to be rare. In Germany, according to 
the Census of 1871, 6.3 per cent. of the male deaf-mutes and 3 . 
per cent. of the female deaf-mutes were married (Mayr: “ Pei- 
triige zur Statistik,” 1877). For other countries I have no com- 
plete statistics, but the records of the graduates of American 
schools for the deaf indicate a much larger proportion of mar- 
riages than those given forGermany. Of 5,738 pupils admitted 
into five American schools up to the year 1882, 1,089, or nine- 
teen per cent., have been married. As the total number of 
pupils here given includes the children in school at the date of 
the report, and some others not yet arrived at a marriageable 
age, the true percentage is considerably higher. Of 1,259 of 
those pupils who were born before 1840, 571, or 45.4 per cent., 
were married (Bell : “‘ Memoir,” etc.), and this rate is probably 
an approximation to the true percentage of married deaf-mutes 
in the United States. The larger proportion of marriages in 
the United States than in Germany is probably to be explained 
by the more prosperous circumstances of American deaf-mutes. 

Of the 1,089 former pupils above recorded as married, 856, 
or 78.6 per cent., married deaf persons. The objection to mar- 
riages of this kind is the probability that under some circum- 
stances the defect will be transmitted to the offspring. On the 
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other hand it is to be said in favor of such marriages, that, as a 
rule, they are more likely to be harmonious and congenial than 
when deaf-mutes are unequally yoked together with hearing 
persons. As the statistics already gathered show that under 
certain circumstances the deaf may, and under others they can- 
not, marry one another without danger of transmitting the 
defect, we may reasonably hope that the time is not distant 
when the conditions under which deafness is transmitted will 
be so well understood that, in many cases, the deaf may be ad- 
vised to follow the choice of their own hearts in this respect 
without any fear whatever of evil consequences ; while in other 
cases, where they ought not to marry persons similarly afflicted, 
or, possibly, not to marry at all, they may be warned more effec- 
tively than at present of the danger incurred. (See Heredity, 
supra.) 
OCCUPATIONS. 

Uneducated deaf-mutes can and do perform unskilled labor, 
but the competition here is so great, and they are at so much 
disadvantage in various ways as compared with hearing persons, 
that, though they are sometimes self-supporting, they are often 
more or less a burden upon their friends or upon the commu- 
nity. 

With educated deaf-mutes the case is very different. In most 
of our American schools the importance of industrial instruc- 
tion is fully recognized and several hours of each day are devoted 
to this purpose. The occupations taught are, for the boys, bak- 
ing, basket-making, book-binding, broom-making, cabinet-mak- 
ing, carpentry, chair-making, coopery, farming, gardening, glaz- 
ing, mattress-making, painting, printing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
and wood-turning ; for the girls, cooking, domestic and orna- 
mental sewing, both with and without the machine, dress-mak- 
ing, shirt-making, tailoring, and the folding and stitching of sheets 
for the bookbinder. Instruction in clay modelling, drawing, 
decorating, etc., enables some of both sexes to engage in various 
pursuits of industrial art andin pure art. In some instances the 
pupils are made thorough masters of their trades while at school, 
so that they immediately command remunerative positions upon 
graduating ; and even in the greater number of cases where they 
merely acquire the principles of a trade, familiarity with the use 
of tools, dexterity, and habits of industry, they find it much 
easier to master the business afterward, or to learn some new 
trade, than would be possible if no attention had been paid to 
industrial education. 
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The list of occupations pursued by educated deaf persons in- 
cludes not only the industries above mentioned as taught at 
school, but almost every pursuit that does not require the actual 
use of hearing and speech. The great majority are engaged in 
various branches of skilled industry ; some are artists, or work- 
ers in industrial art; while among the more intelligent and 
highly educated, especially those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the College at Washington, are many government clerks, 
many teachers of the deaf, several clergymen preaching to the 
deaf, and several editors, publishers, merchants, inventors, chem- 
ists, and lawyers. 

LEGAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Under the Justinian Code, deaf-mutes who could not read and 
write were classed with the insane and idiotic, and had there- 
fore no legal rights nor responsibilities. A better comprehen- 
sion of their mental condition has led to considerable modifica- 
tion of their legal status, so far at least as their rights are con- 
cerned. It has been decided repeatedly, both in England and 
America, that an uneducated deaf mute who possesses sufficient 
intelligence to express his ideas, wishes, and intentions by signs 
can make contracts, execute deeds, dispose of property by gift 
or by testament, and give evidence incourt. The degree of in- 
telligence and facility of communication can usually be deter- 
mined by the testimony of acquaintances or of experienced 
teachers of the deaf (H. P. Peet: ‘“ Legal Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” 1856). 

The uneducated but not unintelligent deaf-mute who commits 
crime against property—usually theft—is generally and prop- 
erly held responsible for the act; but in the case of serious 
crime against the person—as, for instance, homicide under the 
provocation of cruelty—his moral and legal responsibility is not 
so easy to determine. In such cases, which have been unhap- 
pily frequent in proportion to the number of this class of per- 
sons, judges and juries, especially in view of the death penalty, 
have naturally shrunk from the decision that the deaf-mute with- 
out any education was morally and legally responsible, and he 
has either through an appeal by his counsel to the old law class- 
ing deaf-mutes with the insane and idiotic escaped trial alto- 
gether, or through the sympathy or disagreement of the jury 
been acquitted (I. L. Peet: “ Psychical Status and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility of the Totally Uneducated Deaf and Dumb,” 1872). 

Educated deaf-mutes who can communicate with others orally 
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or by writing occupy the same position before the law as hear- 
ing persons. 

It is creditable to the character of the present generation of 
deaf-mutes in the United States, as peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens, that of the 33,806 returned by the enumerators of the 
Census of 1880, only four were found in jails or other prisons 
(Wines: Annals, 1884). 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF SCHOOLS AND METHODS. 


It was not until the latter half of the eighteenth century that 
the first schools for the deaf were established. Before that 
period there were isolated cases of the education of individual 
deaf-mutes, beginning with the conferring of speech upon a 
deaf boy (supposed at the time to be miraculous) by St. John 
of Beverly, Archbishop of York, in the year 685, and becoming 
more and more numerous during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Several teachers of private pupils in the seventeenth 
century, especially Bonet in Spain, Wallis in England, and 
Amman in Holland, published descriptions of their methods 
which were afterward found valuable in the more general 
instruction of the deaf. 

The first instruction of deaf-mutes in schools began about the 
year 1760, when, nearly at the same time, three schools were 
established independently of one another—in Paris by the Abbe 
de l’Epée, in Dresden by Samuel Heinicke, and in Edinburgh by 
Thomas Braidwood. Heinicke’s.school a few years later was 
removed to Leipsic. Of these three teachers, De I’Epée is 
justly the most renowned, on account of the benevolence and 
disinterestedness of his character. While Heinicke and Braid- 
wood received only the children of rich parents and kept their 
processes of instruction as secret as possible, De l’Epée devoted 
his life and his fortune to the education of the poor, and pub- 
lished his methods widely, in the hope that they might be made 
useful to deaf-mutes elsewhere. 

As the successful results of the instruction given in these 
schools became known, others were established in other cities 
and countries. The first school in America was founded in 
Hartford, Conn., in the year 1817, by the Rev. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, LL. D., a young man of high education and culture, 
deeply religious spirit, and lively sympathy with the class to 
whose welfare he devoted his life. As it was supposed at that 
time that one school would suffice for the needs of the whole 
country, it reccived the name of the American Asylum. There 
are at present (1886) sixty-one such schools in the United States. 
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The Abbe de I’Epée, though he gave some attention to artic- 
ulation teaching, depended chiefly upon an ingenious sign-lan- 
guage devised by himself as his means of instruction, and is 
thus regarded as the founder of the “ manual,” sometimes called 
the “French,” method of teaching. Under his successor, the 
Abbe Sicard, articulation teaching was abandoned, and the man- 
ual method was pursued exclusively in the Paris and other 
French schools. As new schools were established in other coun- 
tries, the manual method was adopted almost everywhere, except 
in Germany. 

Heinicke and Braidwood, while not neglecting other branches 
of education, devoted themselves chiefly to teaching their pupils 
to speak and read the speech of others, and so were the found- 
ers of the “oral” or “German” method. In Great Britain the 
brilliant results achieved in France by De lEpée and Sicard, 
which were regarded as superior to Braidwood’s, led to the 
adoption of the manual method, or. of a combination of the 
manual and oral methods, in the schools afterward established. 
Even in Germany the ideas of De l’Epée and Sicard had con- 
siderable influence, leading to the development of a sign-lan- 
guage and the introduction of French methods to some extent. 
Within recent years, however, the tendency in Germany has been 
to return to the pure oral method, and this method has made 
great progress in other countries also, even in France supplant- 
ing the manual method to a considerable degree. At an Inter- 
national Convention of instructors held at Milan, Italy, in 1880, 
nearly all the teachers present, except those from the United 
States, voted in its favor, and since that date a majority of the 
European schools have adopted it in practice. In others a com- 
bination of the manual and oral methods is preferred. 

When the first school in the United States was opened at 
Hartford, Dr. T. H. Gallaudet introduced the manual method, 
which he had learned from Sicard in Paris. This method, de- 
veloped and improved by able teachers in America, prevailed al- 
most exclusively in this country until the year 1867, when two 
oral schools were established—one in New York and one in 
Massachusetts. In the same year Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Presi- 
dent of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, D. C., 
a son of the founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, spent 
six months in visiting European schools, and on his return pre- 
sented a report in which, while he maintained the soundness 
of the principles upon which the system of instraction pursued 
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in America was based, he strongly urged the importance and 
value of speech and speech-reading to the deaf, and recom- 
mended that all pupils should be afforded opportunities of ac- 
quiring these accomplishments until it plainly appeared that suc- 
cess was unlikely to crown their efforts; while with those who 
evinced facility in oral exercises the instruction should be con- 
tinued during their entire school life. Ata conference of Prin- 
cipals of American Schools, held in Washington in 1868, after 
a full and free discussion, President Gallaudet’s views were al- 
most unanimously adopted. Since that time most of our schools, 
while still using the sign-language and the manual alphabet, 
have made speech and speech-reading in various ways a part of 
the course of instruction for a part at least of their pupils, thus 
seeking to combine the advantages of both the oral and manual 
methods. The pure oral method is followed in a few schools 
and the pure manual in a few others; but the combined method 
in some form prevails in a-large majority of the schools in the 
United States.* 

On the Continent of Europe schools for the deaf are chiefly 
supported by tuition fees and the voluntary contributions of the 
benevolent, often in connection with religious societies, aided to 
a large extent by state, provincial, and city governments. In 
Great Britain they are almost wholly dependent upon tuition fees 
and voluntary contributions, with some assistance from Boards 
of Guardians of the Poor. In the United States they are gen- 
erally supported by the State governments, and education in 
them is free to all children who are too deaf to receive instruc- 
tion in the common schools. 


SCHOOL AGE. 


There is a difference of opinion among experienced teachers 
as to the best age for sending deaf children to school. On the 
one hand, such children have so much to learn as compared with 
hearing children that their education ought to be begun as early 
as possible; on the other, there are obvious objections to taking 
them away from their homes—as in the great majority of cases 
is necessary in order that they may receive proper instruction— 
while they are still very young. The decision must depend 
largely upon the circumstances of the individual, and the facil- 
ities offered by the State in which he resides. Where the term 
of instruction afforded by the State is limited to six or seven 


*For a fuller definition and explanation of the various methods of in- 
structi n see the Annals, vol. xxvii, page 32. 
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years, and where children are surrounded by favorable influences 
at home, probably ten or twelve is the best age for them to be 
sent to school, since experience has shown that the six or seven 
years following that age are those in which the most can be ac- 
complished for the physical, mental, and moral development of 
the deaf-mute; but where, as is the case in some States, there 
is no limit to the term of instruction, where proper provision 
is made for the care and teaching of the little children by kinder- 
garten methods apart from the older pupils, and especially where 
the home influences are bad, it is desirable to send them as 
young as six years of age. From six to ten they will make less 
progress at school than from ten to fourteen ; but if, in addition 
to those four years under ten, they remain six or seven years 
longer, they will be able to acquire a much fuller mastery of the 
language of their fellow-men, and to reach a far more advanced 
stage of education in all respects than if their education had 
not been begun until the years of early childhood were passed. 
BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND DAY-SCHOOLS. 


The experience of more than a century has shown that the 
education of deaf-mutes can be most efficiently and successfully 
carried on in special boarding-schools. Except in large cities, 
the number of deaf children in the community is too small to 
render the organization of day-schools practicable, and in cities 
the evil influences that surround many of them at home, the 
temptations of the street out of school-hours, the danger of 
accidents in going to and from school, the interruptions to prog- 
ress from tardiness and absence, and the lack of facilities for 
industrial instruction, make the results much less satisfactory 
than in the well-organized boarding-school, where the influences 
of the workshop, the play-ground, and the evening study-hour 
all combine with those of the school-room to promote the proper 
development and education of the child. Excellent work, 
however, is done in some of our day-schools; for children who 
are surrounded by good influences at home, with parents, 
brothers, and sisters who will take pains to guard them from 
harm, and to advance their education out of school, the day- 
school is to be recommended in some cases, especially during 
the earlier years of school-life, in preference to sending them 
away from home to the boarding-school. But for the great 
majority of deaf-mutes the advantage of the boarding-school 
over the day-school is shown in the fact that in the former the 
physical, intellectual, and moral welfare of all the pupils is cared 
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for in every way all the time, while in the latter the good gained 
during the five hours, more or less, that they are in the school- 
room five or six days of each week, is counteracted in many 
cases by the pernicious influences that surround them during 
the much larger portion of time that they are out of school. 

The idea of having deaf-mutes taught in the public schools, 
wholly or in part with hearing children, has commended itself 
to many distinguished educators, and in several countries of 
Europe the experiment has been faithfully and zealously tried 
with the sanction and aid of the government. It has, however, 
on account of the essential difference in the methods of instruc- 
tion required for deaf and hearing children, invariably resulted 
in failure, and all systematic and organized efforts in this direc- 
tion have now been abandoned in Europe (Gordon: Annals, 
1885). A plan for the establishment of deaf-mute schools in 
connection with public schools, the instruction given to be 
partly special and partly in common with hearing children, has 
recently been proposed in the United States by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell; but experienced teachers do not share his expec- 
tation that it will effect a revolution in the methods of deaf- 
mute instruction, nor believe that under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it will produce.any other good results than those 
which have followed similiar experiments in Europe, viz., the 
awakening of more interest in the subject of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, the growth of special schools in some places where they 
are needed, and in others the preparation of deaf children in 
common schools for their future education in special schools 
by teaching them habits of neatness, order, and obedience, the 
use of the pencil and pen, counting, and some elementary 
knowledge of words (Walther: “ Geschichte des Taubstummen- 
Bildungswesens,” 1882). 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT HOME. 


It has been said by a high authority that “the best deaf-mute 
school is a school of one pupil,” but the statement is not to be 
received without some qualification. In order to attain a mas- 
tery of spoken or written language the more individual atten- 
tion the deaf child receives the better, and in this respect 
private instruction at home has a decided advantage over class 
instruction at school. On the other hand, the child taught alone 
at home, and thus lacking the stimulus of association with 
others placed on an equal footing with himself, is apt to become 
listless in study and melancholy in disposition. The best ad- 
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vice, therefore, to be given to parents whose means enable them 
to provide a private teacher is this: Obtain a competent tutor 
or governess for your child at three or four years of age. Let 
the efforts of this teacher for seven or eight years be devoted 
almost wholly to giving the child language, articulation, and 
speech-reading by the natural or intuitive method, which imi- 
tates as closely as the nature of the case allows the manner in 
which hearing children learn to speak, and let the teacher’s efforts 
be heartily seconded by all the other members of the family. 
When the child is ten or twelve years old send him to school to 
pursue other branches of study and complete his education. 
The command of idiomatic language acquired by the home 
training is something that could not be imparted at school, 
while the moral and intellectual development received at school 
could not be attained at home. 

Intelligent parents and friends, whose pecuniary circum- 
stances do not allow them to employ a private teacher, can 
themselves do a great deal in the way of preparing their deaf 
children for school-life by forming in them habits of order and 
obedience, and by teaching them the use of the pencil and pen, 
counting, and common words in their written forms. If the 
child already possesses speech gained before hearing was lost, 
great efforts should be made to retain the speech and to cul- 
tivate the habit of reading the speech of others. If any hear- 
ing exists, it should be utilized in practice, the aid of the hear- 
ing tube, trumpet, and audiphone should be tried, and which- 
ever instrument proves most effective should be employed. In 
all cases the deaf child should be governed with the same firm- 
ness as his hearing brothers and sisters. While due allowance 
should be made for his inability to understand, and he should be 
protected as far as possible from the teasing of playmates, he 
can and should be taught strict obedience to parents, and due 
respect for the rights of others. 

AURICULAR INSTRUCTION. 


A very large proportion of persons so deaf as usually to be 
classed as deaf-mutes possess more or less hearing. Sixty years 
ago Dr. Itard estimated the proportion of the semi-deaf among 
deaf-mutes at eighty per cent., and a commission of the French 
Academy of Medicine in 1828 recommended the establishment 
in the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes at Paris of a special 
class for the semi-deaf, with a view to the education of the aural 
sense. Nothing, however, was actually accomplished in this 
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direction until the year 1882, when Mr. J. A. Gillespie, Prin- 
cipal of the Nebraska Institute, having arrived, independently, 
at conclusions similar to Itard’s, organized in his school a class 
of semi-deaf children. About fifteen per cent. of the pupils 
were found capable of instruction through the ear, directly, or 
with the aid of acoustic instruments. Mr. Gillespie’s success 
ied to the further investigation of the subject by a committee 
appointed for the purpose by the Convention of Articulation 
Teachers held in New York in 1884, who have tested the hear- 
ing of the pupils in various schools by means of the audiometer, 
the audiphone, ear-tubes, ear-trumpets, tuning-forks, bells, 
musical instruments, the voice, etc. While definite conclusions 
are not yet reached, it is evident that the hearing power that 
often exists unnoticed in the deaf can in many cases be educated 
by careful and skilful training, and that a considerable number of 
the pupils of our schools “can and ought,” as Mr. Gillespie 
claims, “to be graduated as hard-of-hearing speaking people, 
instead of deaf-mutes, as heretofore.” 
MANUAL ALPHABETS. 


The manual alphabets employed by educated deaf-mutes 
afford a means of communication more rapid and convenient 
than writing, and more exact than articulation and speech-read- 
ing. They are easily acquired by the friends of the deaf, and 
practice gives great facility in their use. 

The single-hand alphabet is used in the schools of the United 
States following the combined and manual methods of instruc- 
tion, and to some extent in those of Great Britain and her col- 
onies. It is also employed in France, and with some variations 
in the other countries of Europe. It has the advantage over 
the two-hand alphabet of leaving one hand free for other uses, 
as driving, or carrying an umbrella, at the same time that one 
is spelling. 

The two-hand alphabet is used in most of the English schools 
following the combined and manual methods of instruction, 
and educated deaf-mutes in all English-speaking countries, even 
where the single-hand alphabet is preferred, are generally 
familiar with it. It is said to admit of even greater rapidity 
than the single-hand alphabet. 

The Dalgarno, or glove alphabet, is preferred in some schools 
where prominence is given to oral teaching, since it can be used 
by the sense of touch while the eyes of the pupil are fixed upon 
the teacher’s lips, and, not being generally understood, it affords 
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a less frequent means of escape from practice in speech and 
speech-reading. By a modification of this alphabet, employed 
by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the letters are indicated by 
touching various parts of the pupil’s shoulder instead of the 
hand. All the letters of a short word or of a syllable can be 
made simultaneously, and the force of accent and rhythm can 
be given. 
VISIBLE SPEECH AND LINE-WRITING. 

In the year 1872, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell applied the sys- 
tem of ‘Visible Speech,” invented by his father, Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell, to the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
articulation. Visible Speech is a species of phonetic writing, 
and, as it is based not upon sounds but upon the action of the 
vocal organs in producing them, its principles are as easily com- 
prehended by the deaf as by hearing persons. Each letter of 
the Visible Speech Alphabet, to a person familiar with the sys- 
tem, is a picture of the vocal organs placed in the proper posi- 
tion for producing the sound indicated, so that the writing of 
any word in this alphabet shows its correct pronunciation. 
Visible Speech has been introduced into several schools in the 
United States, and is regarded by some teachers as a useful aid 
in their work. Others, including some of the most experienced 
oral teachers, look upon it as more of a hindrance than a help 
to young children, for whom, it is said, its symbols are no less 
arbitrary than the letters of the English alphabet. All are 
agreed, however, that the principles of physiological speech 
taught in Professor Melville Bell’s works are very valuable to 
teachers of articulation. 

Dr. Graham Bell has recently (1885) introduced a modification 
of one of his father’s alphabets called Line-Writing, which has 
the advantage of being much more rapidly written than the 
symbols of Visible Speech heretofore used in the instruction of 
the deaf. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The standard of education in schools for deaf-mutes at the 
present day corresponds in general to that of the common 
schools—an education fitting the pupil for intelligent citizenship. 
But there are some among the deaf who are capable of advanc- 
ing beyond this standard and preparing themselves for scien- 
tific and literary pursuits. The United States makes provisions 
for the wants of this class in the National Deaf-Mute College 
established by Congress at Washington, D. C., in the year 1864, 
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through the efforts of Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., 
who has been its president from the beginning. This college 
affords a course of training corresponding to that of American 
colleges in general, with such modifications as seem desirable in 
view of the peculiar needs of the deaf, and confers upon its 
graduates the usual academic degrees. Of the students who 
have been connected with the college a large number are now 
engaged in teaching, several are editors and publishers, others 
are in the civil service of the government, one is a lawyer prac- 
tising in the Supreme Court of the United States, one is at the 
head of large assaying works in Chicago, one is a missionary to 
the deaf in Pennsylvania, and nearly all are occupying positions 
of a higher grade than would have been possible without the 
educational advantages conferred by the college course. 
RELIGIOUS WORK FOR ADULTS. 


The moral and religious instruction given in most of the 
American schools for the deaf is of an unsectarian character, 
the pupils being advised by their teachers to connect themselves 
during their vacations, or after leaving the schools, with the 
churches to which their parents belong. Adult deaf-mutes, 
however, can derive much more pleasure and profit from special 
services in the sign-language than from ordinary religious exer- 
cises, and in places where their numbers are sufficiently large 
to form a congregation the holding of such services is entirely 
practicable. The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., of New York, 
established a church for deaf-mutes in that city in 1852, and, 
through his efforts and those of other friends of the deaf, ar- 
rangements are now made by which religious services in the 
sign-language are held weekly in several cities of the United 
States, and at less frequent intervals in many other places. The 
Episcopal Church, with which Dr. Gallaudet is connected, has 
been by far the most active in providing for the religious wel- 
fare of adult deaf-mutes, but other churches have also had a 
part in the work. There are now (1886) five ordained clergymen 
in the United States who are themselves deaf—three of them 
Episcopalians, and two Congregationalists—and there are a 
large number of deaf laymen who assist in missionary work. 
Similar work for the benefit of adult deaf-mutes is carried on in 
Great Britain and Ireland. In connection with the religious 
organizations there usually exist benevolent and relief societies, 
and in some cases literary and social unions. While this asso- 
ciation of the deaf with one another, rather than with hearing 
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persons, is to be regretted on some accounts (see Mental Con- 
dition and Characteristics, supra), it is also productive of good 
in the mutual aid and support it leads them to render, the com- 
fort and enjoyment they derive from the free interchange of 
thought and sentiment, and the opportunities it affords for their 


intellectual, moral, and religious instruction. 
E. A. F. 


THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY IN TEACHING 
LANGUAGE. 


Tue legitimate object of all instruction of the deaf, either in 
school or family, is to give them a correct use of written lan- 
guage. This is acknowledged to be the most important acqui- 
sition a pupil can make, and to which every other branch of 
instruction is subservient. It is the master-key by which, once 
possessed, he can unlock at leisure those desirable treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge which all men covet from a natural im- 
pulse. How to place this instrument of expression and com- 
prehension in the reach of his pupils is the problem every 
faithful teacher labors to solve, and once a solution is reached 
he feels that his toil and patience are amply rewarded. 

While no infallible principle as yet exists to guide us, and 
every little suggestion may be of value, it may not be amiss to call 
attention to an important aid in teaching language—one which is 
too often neglected. By those familiar with a language the im- 
portance and value of a dictionary are fully understood and ap- 
preciated. If we come across a word which we do not fully com- 
prehend we have nothing to do but refer to a dictionary, where 
all the needful information is before us. Through it we in- 
crease our stock of knowledge, and can thereafter use the word 
ourselves in speaking and writing, and comprehend it when 
used by others. Another link is added to those ties which bind 
us to society ; our capacity for giving and receiving innocent 
pleasure is enlarged ; while our taste for reading is greatly aug- 
mented. 

It is but natural for us to reason that, if the knowledge of 
one new term of thought is so desirable because so useful to 
those who have a fair comprehension of knowledge, how much 
more so must it be to those whose main channel of culture, after 
school, must be books, newspapers, and periodicals? Reading 
forms the principal source of instruction open to deaf-mutes, 
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and through it they can devote their leisure time to such prof- 
itable employment as shall make them acquainted with much of 
which they must otherwise remain in ignorance. But their 
taste for books is weakened, if not destroyed, by the practical 
difficulty which confronts them in reading. The multiplicity of 
words ina book is such that few deaf-mutes can read many 
pages intelligibly. It may be a sorry confession to make, but 
it is true that very few congenital deaf-mutes leave school with 
such a full comprehension of language as to enable them to 
read with real pleasure and profit. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but reference is here made to the general rule. . We rather 
begin than complete their education. In most cases we simply 
take them over the threshold of language, and even then fail to 
supply them with the means whereby they may continue to make 
steady progress. In the class-room the pupil has his teacher 
for recourse when he comes across a word or expression with 
which he is unfamiliar. But at times when no teacher is avail- 
able, when self-dependence is an absolute necessity, what resource 
can he fall back upon? He now feels the lack of the ability to 
refer readily to the dictionary and comprehend it, which may 
result in the loss of all interest in reading, as well as all taste 
for books. 

To remove this evil it is necessary to teach the use of the 
dictionary ; not merely to advise reference to it, but to show 
how it may be mastered, just as difficult points in other branches 
of study are pointed out and explained. We cannot expect our 
pupils to understand the dictionary without particular instruc- 
tion, and when this instruction is properly given, then, and then 
only, will pupils appreciate its use. But instead of giving the 
dictionary even a trial, many teachers warn their pupils against 
attempting to comprehend the explanations it gives. This cer- 
tainly is wrong. We should rather show them how the dictionary 
is to be consulted, and the greater the difficulties in the way of 
their comprehending it the greater becomes the necessity of 
their being made acquainted with these difficulties and taught 
how to obviate them. 

We are not insensible to the time-worn objection that deaf- 
mutes cannot be made to understand language from the dic- 
tionary, -however well instructed in its use. Yet there seems to 
be no systematic effort made to teach them, and certainly as 
long as they are not taught it cannot be expected that they will 
ever understand it. As to the objection that the definitions of 
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the dictionary will be equally unintelligible as the words they 
define, it should be remembered that advanced pupils are not 
wholly deficient in language. In school they have the advan- 
tage of various class-room exercises in language. The meaning 
of words is, to a greater or less extent, taught them in sentences. 
Object lessons also teach them accurate discrimination in the 
meaning of words, while their vocabulary is being constantly 
increased through conversation and reading. If objections 
suck as we have noticed are to prevail, we are left the absurd 
inference that their graduation from the institution must mark 
the cessation of all further acquisition of language. On the 
other hand, our pupils, after leaving us, can, and should, make 
constant progress in language through reading, and in this the 
dictionary is the only resort for such explanations as they need. 
Since experience confirms the fact that everything else taught 
the deaf is child's play compared with the difficulty of teaching 
language, no aid which promises even a modicum of success should 
be neglected. Now, in the pursuit of language, it is not so much 
the hundred thousand words of the dictionary that confuse the 
pupil and dishearten the teacher as the different uses to which 
the same words are put and the different ideas depending sim- 
ply on conjunction. Consequently, so far as it may be possible, 
every peculiar use of a word should be made a special subject 
of instruction as a class-room exercise. It will be found that 
a thorough familiarity with the dictionary suggests to the pupil 
that it is only in sentences that words are in their natural place, 
and have a real and practical import. It impresses on their 
minds that the same word in different sentences has widely dif- 
ferent meanings; it increases their familiarity with the words 
they already understand, and imparts to them the power and 
habit of associating words with each other so that when one 
occurs the other related words readily come to their minds. 
This is not all, for the use of the dictionary brings the whole 
family of related words before their eyes and they become im- 
pressed on the memory so that the retention is easily effected. 
In this way the pupil is prepared for independent progress 
when he leaves school, and even should the knowledge thus ac- 
quired be imperfect constant repetition will improve it. 
Whatever may be the extent of our enthusiasm we can hardly 
hope that deaf-mutes will understand language in its fulness 
and breadth, but we should endeavor, nevertheless, that so far 
as their knowledge of language goes it shall be accurate. When 
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we have taught them the use of the dictionary and made books 
their chief companions, the source of their highest pleasure and 
the means of their constant progress, we may felicitate our- 
selves upon having accomplished a great deal. Give the dic- 
tionary a place in the class-room exercises; let the pupils be 
taught how to use it, and become so familiar with it that they 
are certain of finding the information which they seek. This 
done they will need no compulsion to resort to it. It will be- 
come a pleasure and an encouragement in their efforts to make 
further progress in that, to them, difficult field—the English 


language. 
THOMAS F. FOX, M. A., * 
Instructor in the New York Institution, New York. 


HOW TO AWAKEN THE INTEREST AND ATTENTION 
OF DEAF PUPILS. 


Few persons, except those who are actually engaged in the 
work of instruction, can have any just conception of the diffi- 
culties under which teachers of the deaf labor to create in the 
minds of their pupils an interest in their studies. When we 


take into consideration the fact that the two chief avenues 
through which the mind holds communication with the outer 
world are, in the case of the deaf-mute, sealed ; that all the 
knowledge he has of what is transpiring in the world around 
him has been derived from ocular observation ; that even this 
has been, in a large majority of cases, circumscribed within the 
limits of the family circle and his own immediate relations, and 
that, although possessed of the same feelings as those in the 
enjoyment of the sense of hearing and the faculty of speech, 
yet he knows not the name of a single object in creation—need 
we wonder at the chaotic state of his mind when he first comes 
under the care of the instructor? True, he has a few crude 
signs which necessity has compelled him to form to make known 
his commonest wants, and with which his family are in some 
measure acquainted, but beyond this he cannot hold any inter- 
course whatever with the outer world. He comes to school 
without having received the-lessons of early childhood which 
his more fortunate brothers and sisters gained under the parental 
roof, with its heartfelt sympathies and loving caresses. There. 
fore, the teacher should, at the earliest period of his school life, 
endeavor to induce him to tell something about his home and 
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its surroundings through the medium of the sign-language, 
which the late Moritz Hill, of Germany, characterizes as “the 
element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute begins to ger- 
minate and grow; the only means whereby, on his admission to 
the school, he may express his thoughts, feelings, and wishes.”’ 
This can best be accomplished by showing him pictures of ani- 
mals, with the habits and uses of which he would in all likeli- 
hood be already acquainted, and scenes of farm and city life, 
at the same time telling a short story which the scene presented 
may suggest. Converse with him about his family, how many 
brothers and sisters he has, if he can play ball, etc. His face 
will begin to brighten, and he will respond to your inquiries 
and strive to make himself understood. Let the teacher proceed 
upon the same principle which he would adopt to gain the af- 
fections of a hearing and speaking child. Once we have secured 
his affection and confidence, with what vivacity will he set about 
acquiring the names of the various objects presented to his no- 
tice, both by the manual alphabet and by writing, and with what 
eagerness and pride will he show the neatness of his handwrit- 
ing! He now discovers that he has entered a community with 
whose members he can exchange ideas; his interest is some- 
what aroused ; he has learned his first lesson, and if he is an 
intelligent child will at once understand that he is placed in 
the institution for the purpose of acquiring an education. 

The next step would be to teach him to form sentences, on the 
principle laid down in that admirable text-book “ Language 
Lessons” by the able Principal of the New York Institution, 
Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet. The teacher will place, for instance, a 
hat upon the desk and direct each pupil to touch the object. He 
will then write the question on the black-board, ‘“ What did you 
do?” and teach the pupils to answer in writing, “I touched the 
hat.” Show by the expression of your countenance that you 
appreciate their effort, even if they should not graspit as quickly 
as you would desire; remembering that a cheering smile or a kind 
word often turns the scale between discouragement and reso- 
lution, and cheers up the sinking spirits of these little ones for 
a fresh effort. 

Replace the hat with another object, and require each pupil to 
touch it, and to express in writing what he did, and so on, in the 
same manner, several objects with the names of which he is 
already familiar. The exercise can be changed and the interest 
of the pupil heightened by each one of the pupils performing 
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the action, and being instructed to express the act in writing. 
Also teach him to express his wants, which is a very important 
matter to a child; suchas, “I wantapen,” “I wanta drink,” etc. 
All of these exercises are of such a nature, each pupil being re- 
quired to take part, as to keep them lively and interested, and 
consequently quicken slow capacities and improve the brightest. 

In teaching adjectives of color, size, quality, and dimension, 
the pupils’ interest can be secured by pointing out the various 
colors in dress worn by the pupils in the class-room, and also 
by contrast, as black gloves and white gloves, a large slate and 
a small slate, a long cane, a short cane, a sharp knife, a dull 
knife. A practical illustration of the last example can be given 
by showing the different effects produced by a sharp knife and 
a dull knife on a piece of wood. Always endeavor to give familiar 
practical illustrations of every step of the work, as by these 
means the attention of the pupil is attracted and life and inter- 
est given to the lesson. The pupil now being able to express 
his wants and feelings in simple language, he should be encour- 
aged to write a letter to his parents acquainting them of the 
state of his health and also of his needs. His pleasure in this 
exercise will only be surpassed by the unbounded delight with 
which he receives the reply from home. With what eagerness 
will he strive to understand all the home news and the loving 
messages therein contained! But his knowledge of language 
being limited he must seek the assistance of his teacher to ex- 
plain it in that language which touches the heart and reaches 
the mind of the slowest of comprehension of this class—the 
sign-language. A good opportunity is now presented to im- 
press upon him the necessity of paying greater attention to the 
exercises in the class-room, and of acquiring that familiarity 
with the idioms of language which will enable him, unassisted, 
to read the letters which he receives from his friends. Letter 
writing is a powerful incentive to the deaf-mute to acquire a 
knowledge of verbal language. 

At this stage of his education, and throughout the remain- 
ing years of his school life, the pupil should be required, 
especially in the class-room, to make all his complaints and in- 
quiries either by dactylology or by writing ; and he should also 
be encouraged to do the same at all other times. He should 
always carry about with him writing materials, so as to be ina 
position to enter into conversation with any hearing and speak- 
ing person with whom he may come in contact. This is very 
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necessary, as it is a well-known fact that the book learning of 
many deaf-mutes ceases when they leave school; but if they 
have been trained to express themselves in correct though sim- 
ple language, that famous theory of “education by contact,” 
which they will then be able to practice with considerable skill, 
will go on throughout their entire lifetime, and be a source of 
a vast amount of knowledge of which they will become pos- 
sessed. It sets to work the moment two people are thrown 
together, for two implies conversation, and conversing and pick- 
ing up new ideas are synonymous processes with deaf-mutes as 
well as with those who are in the enjoyment of all their senses. 
It will enable the deaf-mute to take in the thoughts of others in 
order to draw out his own, as “dry pumps will not play till 
water is thrown into them.” 

Another good plan to enable the deaf-mute to gain the mas- 
tery of language, and one which develops his thinking powers, 
is to write elliptical sentences on the black-board and allow him 
to supply the various parts of speech, as: “The boy — 

I gave the book studied lesson,” and also to incorporate 
words, which he has been taught, into original sentences. 

A very important step toward securing the interest and atten- 
tion of a class is the telling of interesting stories in the sign-lan- 
guage ; for instance, if we show a pupil the picture of a cow 
it does not awaken any particular interest in his mind, the ani- 
mal is so familiar ; but let the usefulness of the animal during 
life be explained to him, and also that when dead there is not 
one part of the body but that can be made subservient either 
to our use or to our comfort. At once his interest in that 
domestic animal will be awakened and his mind furnished with | 
new ideas. 

Without dwelling on each step of the school-room processes, as 
no two teachers are wholly agreed upon the order or manner in 
which language can be most successfully taught, I remark in refer- 
ence to the subject of arithmetic that it is a difficult but im- 
portant study, and one that in an eminent degree develops the 
reasoning powers of the deaf-mute. No matter what business in 
life he may be engaged in, it is highly desirable, nay, necessary, 
that he should have a thorough acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of arithmetic. 

To make the study of arithmetic agreeable to him, and at the 
same time to present it in such a manner as to bring it within 
the grasp of his comprehension, it being difficult for him to 
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understand it in the abstract, an arithmetican may be used by 
which he can be taught to add, mentally, with a rapidity that 
is truly astonishing ; and until he is able to accomplish this he 
should remain in addition. We would not confine him to the 
arithmetican, but would give him various exercises, such as 
telling the number of panes of glass in the room, the number 
of crayons in the box, and would also give many, very many, 
practical questions ; for example, “James paid fourteen cents 
for apples, ten cents for oranges, and seven cents for candy ; 
how much did he spend?” In this way we are not only teach- 
ing him arithmetic in an attractive form, but we are at the same 
time grounding him in the use of language. 

Just in proportion as the pupil is expert in addition will the 
principles of subtraction and multiplication appear to him plain. 
It is well to show him that the latter is but a short way of do- 
ing the former, but, above all, require him to commit to mem- 
ory the multiplication table, to have it so fixed in his mind that 
it will be almost impossible for him to make an error. I em- 
phasize this point, as I know from experience the trouble and 
annoyance which an imperfect knowledge of the multiplication 
table has caused both teacher and pupil. Give him exercises 
in mechanical multiplication that he may acquire rapidity in his 
calculations, and also many practical examples, such as: “A 
man paid — cents each for — lemons, and — cents each for — 
oranges; how much did they cost?” And require him to give 
a written answer, as, “he paid — cents for oranges and lemons.” 
Furnish problems involving the three rules, frequently varying 
the phraseology. 

Let the pupil be well practised in short division before at- 
tempting the more difficult work of long division. Every pupil 
should be able to divide by every number up to twelve by short 
division, and in order to do so he must ‘thoroughly master the 
multiplication table. 

Drill well in mental arithmetic. A good way to stimulate 
pupils to become expert in mental calculations is to have weekly 
tests of their ability. The teacher may select two of the pupils 
of his class as captains, and allow them to choose, alternately, 
the pupils whom they wish in their respective companies. 
Write a certain number of questions on the black-board, ex- 
amine each pupil’s slate, and write out each of their names 
with the number of correct answers opposite, so that all may 
see the result. The writer has known pupils to practice out 
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of school so as to gain a high standing in this exercise. Many 
practical problems involving the four rules should be given, 
and they can be framed in such a manner as to stimulate the 
pupils to increased exertion. 

It has been my practice, when I observed a pupil flag in his 
attention and become listless, to encourage him to devise a 
problem and write it on the black-board for his class-mates to 
solve. This I have found to be a good plan to awaken an in- 
creased interest amongst the pupils, and at the same time a 
good exercise in language to the pupil propounding the prob- 
lem. He is very careful to put it in correct English ; but should 
he commit an error the necessary correction is made in presence 
of the class. I am aware that such a plan is strongly objected 
to by some teachers, they believing that it tends to make the 
pupil committing the error a butt for the class. I can only say 
that such has not been my experience. 

In teaching denominate numbers, there is not, I believe, a 
more attractive form to engage the attention and fix the tables 
in the mind of the pupil than to bring into the school-room the 
various measures, and also a set of weights. Show him by 
actual use the number of pints in a quart, the number of ounces 
in a pound, ete. A class, who had committed all the tables to 
memory and could tell what commodities were to be weighed 
or measured by each, was asked to tell the probable size of a 
parcel containing a pound of tea. Only two pupils could give 
anything approaching to a correct answer; they had been per- 
mitted to do some shopping for their parents at home. 

The teacher who has carried a pupil through to this stage of 
his education will so understand the deaf-mute mind as to be 
readily able to supply the incentive for the study of fractions, 
interest, etc. As the minds of aclass of children are as different 
as their faces, no rules can be laid down which will suffice to 
awaken the interest of each. Therefore, the teacher must de- 
pend upon his own ingenuity and tact, as the method devised 
for introducing a subject to the comprehension of one pupil 
may convey but a very imperfect conception of it to another. 

I will now pass onward to the sister studies of geography 
and history. The study of geography in the mere memorizing 
of the definitions and the names of places, rivers, and mountains 
is of little interest to the learner. But let the teacher out- 
line a map on the black-board, asking the pupil to direct him in 
filling in the names of the cities, chief towns, rivers, etc., at the 
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same time informing him for what each place is noted, the man- 
ufdéctories there established, etc., and he will enter into the 
work with animation. It was my privilege, some time ago, to 
listen to a lecture delivered by a gentleman of large experience 
as a teacher in our common schools, and subsequently as in- 
spector. During the course of his lecture, when speaking about 
awakening the interest of the pupils, he particularized the case 
of a boy to whom the study of geography had no attraction. 
The lesson for the day being on that part of America embracing 
the Andes Mountains, the idea struck him that he would tell 
the class about the large bird that builds its nest in these mount- 
ains. As soon as he began to describe the bird’s immense size 
and strength, the boy’s interest became awakened, and, as with 
distended mouth he took in the story of the strong-winged 
condor, the teacher at the same time put in the Andes Mount- 
ains. From that day forth the boy took a lively interest in the 
study of geography, and could always remember where that 
mountain chain is to be found. Ina similar manner must we 
endeavor to make the study of geography attractive to our 
pupils, if we would have them take an interest in the study and 
retain the lessons learned. Another important aid is the selec- 
tion of paragraphs, both of home and foreign news, from the 
daily and weekly newspapers. The benefits derivable from this 
are of a twofold nature. It not only acquaints the pupil with 
the geographical position of places, but it also familiarizes him 
with the idioms of our language; thus will a taste for reading 
be developed, and that constant complaint of every instructor 
of deaf-mutes, “My pupils will not think,” will be in a great 
measure removed. 

The study of history, which appears at first to the pupil as a 
complication of dates, battles, etc., can be presented in such a 
way as to interest him by dividing it into periods and arrang- 
ing the events in each under its appropriate head. By doing 
so the attention of the pupil is confined to one special topic at 
a time, thus enabling him to remember the events pertaining to 
that topic more easily than if he were required to learn a variety 
of events simultaneously, because they happened at the same 
time. The importance of the study of this subject to the deaf- 
mute cannot be overestimated, as not merely does it furnish his 
memory with a catalogue of recorded events, but by it his com- 
prehension is enlarged, the faculty of penetration sharpened, 
the ability to trace the relation between cause and effect devel- 
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oped, and his understanding of the idioms and phrases of -our 
language vastly improved. Teach the deaf-mute to read history, 
not for the mere sake of learning to do so, nor even for the 
sake of reading, but as a means of acquiring knowledge which 
will largely ameliorate the loneliness of his condition. 

The system of promotion adopted in all our institutions is a 
healthy stimulus to the pupils, as is also that of written monthly 
examinations by the teacher. By the latter mode each pupil in 
the class is made aware of his capability and stimulated to still 
greater proficiency. 

Another method of awakening an interest in his studies on 
the part of the pupil is to excite his ambition by the offering 
of prizes or medals to such as merit them. This stimulus is 
condemned by some teachers as tending to create a jealous 
feeling in the minds of those who are slow to acquire; but my 
experience, so far as it goes, bears testimony in favor of a sys- 
tem of rewards. 

I am well aware that what I have here said can only convey 
a faint idea of the various methods pursued. It is impossible, 
within the limits of a paper, to describe the many school-room 
processes which the teacher of tact and ingenuity may devise to 
interest and stimulate the deaf-mute to acquire that knowledge 
which will qualify him for the practical business of life. I shall, 
however, be abundantly satisfied should the foregoing sugges- 
tions lead to a fuller and more detailed consideration of the 
important subject touched on in this paper. 


JAMES WATSON, 
Director of the Washington School, Vancouver, W. T. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A LIP-READER. 


[Ar the Convention of the Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes held 
at Rochester, New York, last August, Mr. Wm. Martin Chamberlain read 
an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ My Experiences and Conclusions as a Lip- 
Reader,” from which we make the following extracts. The portions 
omitted are of a more argumentative and controversial character than 
those here given, being designed for the instruction of a public less fa- 
miliar than the readers of the Annals with the subject discussed—the com- 
parative value of the oral and combined methods of instruction.—E. A. F.] 


*  *  * JT propose to give the experience and conclusions 
of one (myself) who has been a constant practiser of articula- 
tion and lip-reading for nearly fifty years—who has been at it 
early and late during that period—at first as a relief from the 
monotony of writing and being written to, and afterwards with 
a view to ascertain, by personal effort and experiment, how far 
a deaf person—a semi-mute—could attain to correct pronunci- 
ation and the understanding of speech by the motion of the 
lips. 

The period spoken of covers a series of Jong, arduous and 
often discouraging experiments ; and this, too, when I had the 
best of teachers, every facility and every advantage for the 
prosecution of the project, and enthusiastic friends ever ready 
to encourage me and help me along. If the friends of deaf 
children will be governed by the, principles herein laid down, 
the children aforesaid will be far more benefited in an educa- 
tional sense than by any other method. My account of the 
matter may furnish hints for practice by others in like situa- 
tion. 

While I object to cramming a child in its early years, still, 
its education can begin none too early—as if anything happens 
to deprive it of one or more senses, what it has previously 
learned will be of incalculable advantage to it. The child will, 
so to speak, have some capital on which to commence. 

My parents always had a presentiment—they never could tell 
why—that something would happen to me before I was out of 
leading strings, and they strove to provide for the coming mis- 
fortune by teaching me to read and speak; so that when I lost 
my hearing—as I did totally when but a trifle over five years of 
age—I had one great amelioration; my parents could make me 
understand by writing Roman characters or pointing out 
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words of which I had iearned the meaning while I could hear. 
My communications to others were made orally, but none could 
communicate with me except by the means aforesaid. 

As I began to pick up new words in books and papers, I 
would try to pronounce them, but made sad work of it, having 
no other guide than the spelling of the words, which, as every 
one knows, is very unreliable. No one could convey to me an 
idea of the proper pronunciation. Things went on in this way 
until I was about eight years old. One day—how well I re- 
member it! for it was my first glimpse of possible escape from 
the thrall of deafness, which had even then begun to gall me— 
a physician was at our house, talking with my father, and I was 
looking on. As I watched the doctor’s face, his lips seemed to 
Jorm themselves into certain words. After the doctor had de- 
parted, I asked my father if the visitor had not made use of 
such and such expressions. My father was startled—he after- 
wards said he thought my hearing had come back to me—told 
me I was correct, and asked me how I knew. I told him, and 
he took the hint and began to practice me then and there. It 
did not work very well at first, but gradually became easier. I 
found it a great help to talk to myself before a mirror, using 
words of whose pronunciation I was sure, and then asking 
others to pronounce the same words. By comparing the mo- 
tions and fixing them in memory, I was able, by degrees, to 
understand people on the lips. My progress was slow, and if 
my friends had not been patient and kind above the average, I 
should have given it up, drifted back to the old way, and prob- 
ably lost all power of speech in time. With my limited vocab- 
ulary and my imperfect pronunciation, I made but little ad- 
vancement. It was gradually impressed upon me that in order 
to be able to read a word upon the lips, I must know how to 
pronounce it. Moreover, to understand people at large on the 
lips, it was necessary to have an unusual command of language, 
and a faculty of guessing as well as a retentive memory, this 
last being especially necessary, as one has to remember the 
shape of every word so as to be able to recognize it when used 
by others. 

My first success in lip-reading was like a glimpse, down a 
long vista, of freedom from trammels; but, oh! the long, tire- 
some, discouraging time I have had in getting as far toward 
that freedom as I have, which is by no means half way, 
although it is certainly better than nothing. I can remember 
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when I could hear—I recollect things which happened before 
I lost my hearing—but “it do seem further back—a heap 
further back—sort o’ like the things you dream and aint quite 
sure of—or as if you'd heard it in some far-away time.” 

One great advantage of my constant practice of lip-reading 
and the consequent steady effort of memory has been the drill- 
ing and discipline of memory which made it retentive to a re- 
markable degree, and I have found it useful in other things. 

In 1844, when I was twelve years old, I was sent to the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., 
it being found that I could not be attended to in the public 
schools. I had been previously taught the manual alphabet, 
but I made very little progress in my studies until I had ob- 
tained a fair knowledge of the sign-language, after which my 
advancement was much more rapid. No substitute has yet 
been discovered for the sign-language for conveying the mean- 
ing of words to the minds of the deaf-mute in the first stages 
of instruction, or for clear and rapid speaking to public assem- 
blies, lectures, speeches, sermons, etc. During my first year, 
the principal of the school returned from Europe, where he had 
been on a tour of investigation, and brought back with him the 
idea of teaching articulation to those who had lost their hear- 
ing after learning to talk. I was then about the only suitable 
subject in the Asylum upon which to experiment, and, naturally, 
I got the full benefit of the newly aroused enthusiasm in the 
matter. They were at me early and late, and their efforts per- 
manently benefited me, mainly because, I think, I appreciated 
the advantages offered to me, and made the most of them. 
Nevertheless, there seemed to have come over with the system 
of articulation no reliable or sensible method of teaching pro- 
nunciation. This was still my great bug-bear. Ido not sup- . 
pose that, up to this time, I could correctly pronounce a single 
word which I did not know before losing my heariyg. How it 
would have ended, I cannot say. But one day when my teacher 
had been trying for a long time to teach me to pronounce the 
terminal “tion,” which I always pronounced “ti-on,” he snatched 
up a slate and wrote upon it, “it sounds like shun.” It was 
an inspiration, and I had no more trouble with that terminal ; 
and thereafter my education in pronunciation was carried on 
phonetically, with marked and rapid progress. All this, how- 
ever, would have been in vain had I not an idea of the sound of 
words acquired previous to my loss of hearing. * * * 
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While I can largely understand most people with whom I am 
acquainted, and a great many strangers, when talking directly 
to me, I cannot keep track of a promiscuous conversation. I 
cannot understand a public speaker, a lecturer, a preacher, or 
even a fakir on the street. I may pick up a word or a sentence 
now and then, but beyond that, even when the speaker knows 
I am there for the purpose and has agreed to govern himself 
accordingly, as has many times been the case, I am soon hope- 
lessly involved and have to give it up. Even if I could under- 
stand enough to make it worth my while, the strain on mind 
and sight would soon demoralize both. 

Even in the case of semi-mutes, I have never known a totally 
deaf person to be “ restored to society” in the full sense of the 
expression, and I hold that it cannot be done, for that would 
mean the entire independence of the “ restored” person of any 
and all means of communication except articulation and lip- 
reading. Much less can it be done in the case of congenitally 
deaf persons. 

The various occupations in which I have been engaged have 
brought me in contact with all classes and conditions of people, 
and given me ample opportunity to test the possibilities in the 
matter; and the facilities offered, with the vast experience 
gained, should have made me a striking proof of what the oralists 
claim can be produced: a case of perfect restoration to society. 
Looking back upon the years thus spent, I can sum up results 
very satisfactory to myself and quite commensurate, all things 
considered, to the efforts exerted ; but, all the same, for a good 
half of the time I am forced to other than oral communication 
from others in order to understand them—either gesture or 
writing. So that, after all these years, I am still at more or less 
disadvantage, for the handicap of deafness is a perpetual one. 

In lip-reading, a great deal depends upon the expression or 
mobility of the lips. Some people have too much, some too lit- 
tle, and some none at all. In talking to a lip-reader, try to be 
natural,—this you are far more apt to do if unaware of the 
deafness—and enunciate your words distinctly. In talking with 
strangers, I can generally understand them better while they 
do not knowIam deaf. After they come to a knowledge of 
the fact, as they ultimately must if I stop long enough, and 
especially if they discover that I depend upon the motion of the 
lips, they put on extra mouthings and upset my comprehension 
of things. Or, getting the idea of deafness, they approach the 
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mouth to my ear and bellow like bulls of Bashan, and I am 
obliged to explain that I can hear them better at a distance. 
Above all things, a heavy mustache is my abomination. It 
shuts me out most effectually. I remember that when the 
“mustache movement ” was inaugurated in this country by the 
visit of the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, I thought to myself, 
after a little experience: ‘‘There goes a good deal of my ac- 
quired freedom of oral communication.” 

I am able to understand a public speaker as well as any one 
else similarly situated, which is not saying a great deal. The 
public has had foisted upon it, at public gatherings and exhibi- 
tions, semi-mutes who, it was announced beforehand, would, 
after a speaker had concluded his remarks, prove how well they 
had understood the motion of his lips by writing out a synopsis 
of his remarks. I can easily do the same, provided I have the 
privilege, as they had, of reading the manuscript in advance of 
its delivery. I have more than once had such jobs offered to me 
and declined them. * * * 

In talking with people it is an immense advantage to know 
the subject. I can rarely furnish a verbatim report of a conver- 
sation, but I can give the gist of it. This I do by keeping my 
wits about me. If I understand a few words at first, and lose 
the clue, I am sure to pick it up again shortly and can generally 
supply the missing link in the chain of thought. But one has 
to be alert and well-informed to .do it, and the strain is not a 
trifling matter. * * * 


WM. MARTIN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Teacher in the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 


A MUTE BOY’S PRAYER. 


[Nor long ago the Annals printed a poem of Charles Lumb upon “A 
Deaf Artist,” and the wish was expressed that the name of one who was 
capable of evoking so much interest in a person of Lamb’s intelligence 
might be made known to us. This elicited, I believe, no information ; 
but I was reminded of it while reading the essays of Henry D. Thoreau. 
Among them is a short one upon ‘‘ Prayers.” The author gives examples 
which were especially pleasing to him; some from ancient and medieval 
worthies and some from the memoranda of his contemporaries. To the 
latter, naturally, he attaches no names, but among them is ‘‘ the prayer of 
a deaf and dumb boy,” to whom the author alludes again when he speaks 
of ‘‘ the strict and sacred solitude in which nature had isolated this elo- 
quent mute.” As in the case of Lamb's artist friend, it would be inter- 
esting to know the name of this boy. The italics, evidently, were not in 
the original, but mark sentiments that especially impressed Thoreau.— 
Amos G, } 


When my long-attached friend comes to me I have pleasure 
to converse with him, and I rejoice to pass my eyes over his 
countenance; but soon I am weary of spending my time cause- 
lessly and unimproved, and I desire to leave him (but not in 
rudeness), because I wish to be engaged in my business. But 
thou, O my Father, knowest I always delight to commune with 


thee in my lone and silent heart; I am never full of thee; I 
am never weary of thee; I am always desiring thee; I hun- 
ger with strong hope and affection for thee, and I thirst for 
thy grace and spirit. 

When I go to visit my friends I must put on my best gar- 
ments, and I must think of my manner to please them. I am 
tired to stay long, because my mind is not free and they some- 
times talk gossip with me. But, O my Father, thou visitest me 
in my work, and I can lift up my desires to thee, and my heart 
is cheered and at rest with thy presence, and I am always alone 
with thee, and thou dost not steal my time by foolishness. 


I always ask in my heart, where can I find thee? 
275 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


California Institution.—Miss Carter has resigned to teach 
in the Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Dutch is absent by 
reason of illness. Miss Lizzie Moffat, late of the New York 
Institution for Improved Instruction, and Mr. Frank O’Don- 
nell, late of the Liverpool, England, School, have been added 
to the corps of instruction. 


Colorado Institute-——Mr. D. C. Dudley, who had to retire 
from the superintendency last year on account of failing health, 
has so far recovered as to be appointed to the position of teacher 
of the High Class. Mr. G. W. Veditz, late of the Maryland 
School, has also been added to the corps of teachers. Miss 
Jennie Lee has resigned her position as teacher to return to the 
Kentucky Institution, and is succeeded by Mrs. Anna E. Wing, 
of Bangor, Maine, wife of the late Mr. George Wing. Mr. F. 
T. Brown has been appointed supervisor of the boys. 

The Board of Trustees have invited the Conference of Amer- 
ican Principals and Superintendents to meet at this Institution 
in 1892. 


Indiana Institution.—In the articulation department Miss 
Olivia Bruning, of Columbus, O., succeeds Miss Harriet Goode, 
resigned. Of the manual teachers, Mr. Orson Archibald, of 
Brookstone, Ind., takes the place of Miss E. Belle Lowe, mar- 
ried. Mr. Albert Berg, of LaFayette, Ind., succeeds to the 
place of Miss May Williams, resigned. Both these gentlemen 
are graduates of the Institution and of the National College 
at Washington. Mrs. Sallie Peters, of Wayne County, suc- 
ceeds Mrs. W. Geyer, resigned, as matron. 

Mr. N. Field Morrow, one of the instructors, was married on 
August 30th to Miss Sallie Day, of Aurora, Ind., and Mr. 
Reuben Girard, master of the cabinet-making department, was 
married on July 3d to Miss E. Belle Lowe, late a teacher in the 
Institution. Both these couples are deaf. 

Hereafter the Institution will burn natural gas. It is the first 
institution of the State to adopt this method of heating. 


Kansas Institution.—Miss Nellie Barrett, one of the teachers 
of articulation, has resigned and married, and her place is not 


yet filled. Mr. Harry Reed has resigned and is succeeded by 
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Mr. D. 8S. Rogers, late of the South Carolina Institution. Miss 
Minnie Harrison, of Ohio, has been appointed as an additional 
teacher. 

The central building is completed and is occupied chiefly for 
administrative purposes. The new kitchen and dining-room are 
also completed. The dining-room is 50 x 100 feet, ceiling 18 
feet, making a fine room. The building is now 275 feet long 
with an average width of 65 feet. 


Margate (England) Asylum.—The teachers have established 
a monthly conference for the reading and discussion of papers 
on professional subjects, and are forming a teachers’ library of 
works relating to the instruction of the deaf. 


Maryland School.—Miss Annie B. Barry, a teacher for sev- 
eral years, resigned at the close of last session on account of 
impaired health. Mr. Geo. W. Veditz, a teacher for the past 
four years, resigned in August to accept a similar position in 
Colorado. The vacancies thus created are yet unfilled. 


Melbourne ( Victoria) Institution.—The Rev. J. M. Jenkins, 
of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, writes to his brother, the Rev. 
W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford, as follows, concerning this Institu- 
tion : 

At last I have succeeded in making my visit to the Melbourne Deaf and 
Dumb Institute. I found the Institute in charge of a Mr. Jones, the Vice- 
Principal, his chief being absent in England on a year’s leave of absence. 
I found 64 pupils present under a very able and efficient staff of teachers. 
They have, until lately, been working entirely on the manual system, 
using both hands. They tried the oral system, but for some reason it was 
a failure. They have now again adopted it under the management of a 
lady teacher brought from London. They keep her classes apart from the 
others, so that they never mix and rarely see each other. It isas yet only 
an experiment here. I found, too, that this is the only institution in Aus- 
tralia devoted entirely to deaf-mutes, the others in Sidney and Adelaide 
being combined with the blind departments. 

This is the only institution for deaf-mutes in Victoria, and the popula- 
tion is one million. 

Michigan Institution.—Six of the instructors have been mar- 
ried during the vacation, as follows: Geo. W. Cook to Miss 
Emma Zimmerman, Thos. L. Brown to Miss Grace Judd, and 
Thos. Allen to Miss Celia Potter. These all retain their posi- 
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tions except Miss Judd, whose place in the sewing department 
has been filled by the employment of Miss Bellontyne. 

A cottage for the superintendent, which has been in pro- 
cess of construction for the past year, is now nearing comple- 
tion, and when finished it will not only be one of the finest build- 
ings on the ground, but it will be almost entirely, so far as the 
wood work goes, the work of the boys in the cabinet shop. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. Dwight F. Bangs, of Flint, Mich., 
son of a former principal of the Michigan Institution, has been 
appointed teacher in place of Mr. J. C. Watson, who has gone 
to join his father’s forces in Vancouver, Washington Territory. 
Miss Mary E. Graham, a former graduate of this school, has 
resigned with higher prospects in view. 

Mr. George H. Putnam, who has been office clerk for nearly 
a year and a half, has been appointed assistant teacher. 


Nebraska Institute-—The Rev. W. D. McFarland has re- 
signed the position of teacher to become Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Bellevue College, Bellevue, Neb., and is succeeded 
by Mr. T. F. Mosely, late of the Arkansas Institution. Miss 
Fanny M. Hendersen, who has also become an instructor in 
Bellevue College, is succeeded by Miss Addie McClure, who was 
obliged to relinquish her position last year on account of failing 
health. Miss Jameson has resigned the position of teacher of 
art, and her place is not yet filled. 

A dining-room and kitchen are nearly completed at a cost of 
$10,000. 

New Jersey School.—Miss Julia F. Brearley, one of the 
teachers in the articulation department, has resigned. No ap- 
pointment has yet been made to fill the vacancy. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—Miss L. 
Moffat has resigned to become a teacher in the articulation de- 
partment of the California Institution ; Miss M. M. Root to be 
married, and Mr. John Bates to devote himself to the study 
of medicine. Their places have been filled by the appointment 
of Miss Carrie Summers, formerly of the articulation depart- 
ment of the Michigan Institution ; Miss Idella M. Parkhurst, 
formerly of the articulation department of the Illinois Institu- 
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tion, and Mr. George W. Hutchinson, who has just graduated 
from Princeton College. 

During the last school term the health of the pupils and em- 
ployés of the house has been remarkably good, not a single case 
of serious illness having occurred among them. The sick ward 
was occupied one night only during the entire term. 


North Carolina Institution —Mr. C. H. Hill, having been 
elected principal of the West Virginia Institution, has resigned 
the position of teacher, and Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, of the Iowa 
Institution, formerly of this Institution, has been elected to 
take his place. 

Ontario Institution.—Dr. W. J. Palmer, formerly Principal 
of this Institution, died at the Morganton Insane Asylum, 
Raleigh, N. C., in June last. Dr. Palmer was a graduate of the 
Columbian University, and began his work among the deaf as 
a teacher in the North Carolina Institution in 1859. A year 
later he was made Principal of that Institution and remained 
there until 1870, when he accepted the principalship of the On- 
tario Institution. He resigned this position in 1880. 

Dr. Palmer was a man of genial manners, and of more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, energy, tact, and ability. Both the in- 
stitutions under his direction grew from small beginnings to 
large and successful establishments. During the civil war he 
succeeded, in spite of great obstacles—Raleigh being occupied 
in turn by the Federal and Confederate troops—in keeping the 
school open and in winning the protection and support of the 
officers of both armies. He received the degree of Ph. D. from 
his Alma Mater, and when the publication of the Annals was 
resumed, in 1868, was elected a member of the Standing Exec- 
utive Committee of the Convention. In several of the Conven- 
tions of Instructors and Conferences of Principals he took a 
prominent part. 

During Dr. Palmer’s residence in Ontario his wife was an in- 
valid for several years, and, being deprived of his much-needed 
rest at night, he fell into habits of intemperance, which resulted 
in the loss of his position and his withdrawal from the profes- 
sion. He then engaged in business in Marquette, Michigan, 
but never succeeded in recovering entire self-mastery. Worn 
out by repeated struggles and failures, last winter his mind be- 
came affected. During a visit to Washington he entered, by 
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medical advice, the Government Hospital for the Insane, and 
afterwards was removed to the Asylum at his old home in 
Raleigh, where he died. 


Association for Oral Instruction, London, England.—The 
last Annual Report of this Institution announces that, since 
some of the students of the Training College connected with the 
School do not desire to continue their work until they are really 
qualified to undertake the management of a school, although 
they are sufficiently capable to be intrusted with the teaching 
of a class under supervision, it has been resolved to grant two 
grades of certificates, viz., first-class for head teachers and sec- 
ond-class for assistant teachers. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The following ladies have been 
appointed teachers to fill vacancies : Miss Carter, of the California 
Institution, Miss Wright, of the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Miss Fannie Barry, of Monroe, Mich., Miss Divine, of Phila- 
delphia and Miss Newton, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Board has appointed a special committee to consider the 
advisability of a removal of the Institution into the country or 
suburban parts of the city, and a circular has been sent to the 
heads of all institutions for the deaf in the country to solicit 
information on the subject. Valuable information has been re- 
ceived in reply to this circular, which may assume some pub- 
lished form in the near future. 


The Sarah Fuller Home.—In “Facts and Opinions” Dr. 
Bell quotes from a private letter from Miss Fuller the follow- 
ing interesting information concerning the “ Sarah Fuller Home 
for Little Children Who Cannot Hear” recently established at 
West Medford, Mass. : 


Newton Lower Fats, Mass., May 8, 1888. 

My Dear Mr. Bett: * * * I want to tell you a little about the be- 
ginning of our home school for little deaf children, as it will soon open. 
If you have had time to read the articles which I have sent to you, you 
know our object. 

During the years of my work for deaf children I have often been pained 
to know that bright, eager little minds were found to wait for needed 
direction until, through neglect, they became listless and indifferent to 
natural helps. No institution would receive them, day-schools were too 
distant to allow them to live in their homes and go back and forth with- 
out much trouble and expense, and private teaching cost too much for 
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the returns to be gained, so no practical way seemed to lead out of the 
many difficulties until Mrs. Frances Brooks said emphatically: ‘‘ We wiil 
have a little school.” She has through friends secured enough money to 
warrant a good beginning, and we shall probably open the school next 
month with three pupils. One child is two and a half, deaf from cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, with some perception of sound, good antecedents, and 
a bright, attractive child. Another probable pupil was born deaf, good 
parentage, and is nearly three years of age. We have rented a small 
house near Mrs. Brooks’s home in West Medford, and have two admirable 
persons to take charge—one as matron and the other as teacher. Noth- 
ing has been so full of interest to me sinee the opening of the Horace 
Mann School as this ideal home for very young deaf children. I can 
scarcely resist the wish to go to it myself. I would like very much to 
have an opportunity to tell you more about it. To-night I cannot write 
. longer, but you shall know of my plans for it from time to time. 

I am, sincerely yours, 

SARAH FULLER. 


The letter of Mrs. Brooks, which led to the establishment of 
this school, is added: 


It is proposed to establish in the country, near Boston, a home for chil- 
dren who, being deaf, cannot gain a knowledge of language unless taught. 

It is believed that in such a home, surrounded by the fostering care so 
needful to all young children, much may be done to mitigate the misfor- 
tune of deafness for these little ones. 

While teaching them to speak and to read the lips of those who speak 
to them, it will be possible to give them, at an early age, such knowledge 
of the rudiments of language, both spoken and written, as is usual with 
young hearing children. 

If this be accomplished, they will start in life less heavily weighted 
than if they are neglected until they are of the proper school age. 

It is not proposed to retain these children in the home after they are 
old enough to go to the Horace Mann School, only to prepare them for 
that, and to utilize their earliest years before the organs of speech have 
lost their elasticity. 

If you are inclined to aid us in this undertaking, will you kindly sign 
this paper and name the amount of your gift ? 

The money thus promised will be collected and acknowledged promptly. 

Please address and return to Mrs. Frances Brooks, 97 Beacon street, 
Boston. 


Texas Institute.—An addition to the present building is be- 
ing made which will increase the capacity of the Institution at 
least one-third. From present indications it will soon be filled. 

Mr. Kendall writes that the Art Department, organized last 
October, “is a grand success. Some of the pupils have already 
made such progress as to be able to command fair wages in the 
art galleries of the city.” 
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In the list of heads of schools in the Annals for January 
last (page 62) Mr. Kendall’s initials were wrongly printed as W. 
H. They should have been printed W. A. 


Virginia Institution.—At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of this Institution, held on the 12th of June last, Miss 
Emma E. Grimm, of Camden, New Jersey, declined re-election 
to the place of teacher of articulation ; Miss Augusta Harman, 
of Staunton, Virginia, was elected to teach both calisthenics and 
articulation, and Mr. I. H. Lindsay, lately editor of the Kern- 
ersville (N. C.) ews, was elected to the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Dr. E. Loring Turner, which took place in Febru- 
ary last. 

Miss Emma E. Grimm was married on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, at the residence of her father, John D. Grimm, Esq., in 
Camden, N. J., to Mr. W. Davis Rusmiselle, of Virginia. 

Western New York Institution.—Miss Reed, who has been 
for four years a teacher in the advanced classes, was married 
shortly after the close of the last term. Miss Houghtaling, as- 
sistant teacher of articulation, was married just before the close 
of the term. Miss McNair, teacher for two years of articula- 
tion in the kindergarten, has gone to teach a little deaf girl in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Miss Rosa Halpen has given up her 
kindergarten classes to enter the National College at Washing- 
ton. Miss Flora Willey has withdrawn from the work of teach- 
ing for a time. The vacant places have been filled as follows: 
Miss Houghtaling’s, by Miss Franc Seeley, a graduate of Brock- 
port Normal School and a teacher of experience; Miss Reed’s, 
by Miss Mary E. Loveless, a graduate of Wellesley College, and 
formerly a teacher here ; Miss McNair’s, by Miss Flora Butter- 
field, for several years in charge of the older girls, and before 
coming here a successful teacher of articulation, and for the 
past two years a member of Miss Hamilton’s Normal Class. 
Miss Willey’s place has been filled by Miss Nellie Bradish, for 
several years in charge of the kindergarten girls; Miss Hal- 
pen’s, by Miss Leela Sutherland, a former teacher here, who 
withdrew last year to take charge of the little girl in Lexing- 
ton whom Miss McNair is now teaching. 

Miss Eddy, who had charge of the sewing-room, has with- 
drawn, and is succeeded by Mrs. Newbury, a dressmaker of 
experience and skill. Miss Allerton, kindergarten boys’ attend- 
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ant last year, has left the Institution to teach elsewhere. The 
kindergarten attendants’ positions are now filled by Miss Fan- 
nie Fuller, in charge of boys, and Miss Carrie Scott, in charge 
of girls. 

West Virginia Institution.—Mr. C. H. Hill, formerly of the 
Maryland School and more recently of the North Carolina In- 
stitution, has been elected Principal in the place of Mr. H. B. 
Gilkeson, who has resigned to resume the practice of law. Mr. 
Hill has had more than twenty -five years’ experienceas a teacher 
of the deaf. Mr. Wesley Hammond, of Romney, has been ap- 
pointed steward. 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Alice M. Christie has resigned the 
position of teacher, and is succeeded by Miss Iva C. Pearce, of 
Macomb, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conventions of the Deaf-—During the past summer conven- 
tions of the deaf have been held at Belleville, Ontario; Bellows 
Falls, Vermont; Rochester, New York; Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Saco, Maine. Reports of their proceedings may be 
found in the deaf-mute papers, those of the New York Journal 
and the Philadelphia Silent World being especially full and in- 
teresting. The aggregate attendance of members was about 
six hundred, and the good order and intelligence of the pro- 
ceedings in general would have been creditable to any gather- 
ing of hearing persons. Among those who read papers and 
delivered addresses were R. Mathison, S. T. Greene, D. R. Cole- 
man, R. C. Slater, J. H. Brown, Wm. Nurse, F. Jefferson, A. W. 
Mason, D. Bayne, Paul Denys, and Miss M. Bull at Belleville ; 
W. H. Weeks at Bellows Falls; F. L. Seliney, I. L. Peet, E. B. 
Nelson, Z. F. Westervelt, W. M. Chamberlain, J. H. Eddy, and 
T. F. Fox at Rochester; J. M. Koehler, B. R. Allabough, E. M. 
Gallaudet, A. L. E. Crouter, and S. G. Davidson at Reading ; 
and G. O. Fay, C. A. Brown, and Melville Ballard at Saco. 


Longevity of the Deaf.—One excellent object of the Empire 
State (New York) Association of Deaf-Mutes is to collect statis- 
ties concerning the deaf. The conventions of the deaf afford 
an excellent opportunity for obtaining statistics of this sort, 
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and we hope other associations will imitate the Empire State 
in this respect. At the recent Convention in Rochester, Mr. 
F. L. Seliney said he had the names and ages of 57 deaf-mutes, 
taken from different parts of the State, of fifty years and over, 
their average age being sixty-five years. The oldest deaf-mute 
in the State is Miss Mary Taber, of Scipio, Cayuga county. 


Dreams of the Deaf.—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in an 
article in the Century magazine for August, 1888, makes the 
following statement : 

In visiting institutions for the blind and the deaf I have made inquiry, 
and have never found an instance of a person born deaf, or of a child who 
lost his hearing before he was four years of age, dreaming of hearing. 
Among the results of recent inquiries I present the following from the 
Principal of the State Institution for the Blind and Deaf at St. Augustine, 
Florida : 

‘*T have closely questioned the deaf children here as to whether they 
have ever dreamed of hearing, and the invariable answer is no. I have 
asked the same question of upwards of fifty deaf persons with the same 
result, except where the person interrogated had lost his hearing after 
learning to talk. These last mentioned are all persons of some education 
who understood the question fully and were very positive that they had 
never dreamed of hearing more than a rumbling sound.” 


This result was to be expected, and it corresponds with the 


answers received to similar inquiries made by Mr. Greenberger 
several years ago, and published in the Annals, vol. xxx, p. 267. 


A Deaf-Mute Homicide.—The South Wales Daily News of 
June 5, 1888, contains an account of the trial before the Llandaff 
police court of a deaf boy named William Henry Draper, charged 
with causing the death of Henry William Davies by striking him 
with a stone at Ely, May 18. It appeared from the testimony 
that Draper was bathing in the river with a friend, when some 
boys threw turf at him. He retaliated by throwing a stone, 
which struck Davies on the leg, producing tetanus, of which he 
died. Draper’s mother testified that she could not make her 
son understand anything about this case, and Mr. Melville, 
principal of the Llandaff School, who acted as interpreter, said 
he doubted whether the prisoner had an intelligent idea about 
the case, and it would be impossible to make him understand 
that he was at liberty to make a statement in his own behalf. 
The prisoner was committed for trial at the assizes. 
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Death of Mr. Rhind.—The Rev. Charles Rhind, Chaplain of 
St. Saviour’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, London, England, died 
July 7, 1888, at the age of 74. Mr. Rhind began his work in 
the Belfast Institution, and was afterwards at the head of the 
Cambrian and the Edinburgh Institutions. In 1860 he was 
appointed Missionary of the Royal Association. He was or- 
dained Deacon in 1878, and on the death of the Rev. S. Smith in 
1883 became his successor, and held this position until his 
death. His entire work for the deaf covered a period of fifty- 
eight years. 


Homonyms.—The International Record says : 


The difficulties of lip-reading are illustrated by a list of homonymous 
words given by Mr. Westervelt in the last report of the Western New 
York Institution for Deaf-Mutes. Homophonous words are such as sound 
alike to the ear, and are the delight of punsters; homonymous words, on 
the other hand, are such as, when uttered, look alike to the eye of the lip- 
reader. They can only be distinguished from each other by their con- 
nection and use in a sentence. The following, Mr. Westervelt says, is the 
longest list that he has yet formed: Root, route, rude, rood, rue, crude, 
crew, grew, drew, dude, dew, due, do, to, too, two, you, yew, ewe, the 
name of the letter U; and, in some combinations, Jew, jewed, jute, chew 
and chewed. In this list, to, too, and two are homophonous; but the 
entire list is homonymous. There are phrases which are also homony- 
mous; for instance, a deaf-mute, reading the lips, cannot distinguish be- 
tween the two remarks, ‘‘ Wait a minute” and ‘‘ What a pity.” 


Some years ago Professor and Mrs. A. G. Bell were engaged 
in the preparation of a dictionary of homonyms. We hope it 
will be published in due time for the benefit of deaf speech- 
readers. 


A Polytechnic Institute.—The Oregon Sign, for July, 1888, 
makes the following comment upon Mr. Rogers’s “ Plea for a 
Polytechnic Institute for Deaf-Mutes” in the last number of 
the Annals: 


It is a suggestive and sensible article, and in line with the modern 
movement in favor of industrial education. But we feel moved to the re- 
mark that every school for deaf-mutes ought to be a ‘‘ Polytechnic Insti- 
tute,” that is, a school of many arts. Perhaps it might be a good thing 
to have a central institution to give a broad and liberal training to the few 
who could avail themselves of its advantages, but we incline to the belief 
that if all State institutions were what they ought to be the practical re- 
sults would be far better. There is danger that a great central institution, 
endowed by the wealth of a nation, might overdo the subject and substi- 
tute the fanciful for the useful, spoiling good artisans to make poor artists. 
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In their own interest and in the interest of the community, we wish to 
teach our boys and girls how to do something that somebody wants done. 
We do not object to such high-sounding words as art and science, but we 
wish it understood that whatever men do, and do well, is in the line of 
art, and whatever they know, and know thoroughly, is in the line of 
science. We are afraid that a ‘‘ Polytechnic Institute for Deaf-Mutes,’’ 
situated at Washington, would defeat its own aims. We are sure that a 
thoroughly equipped industrial department in every State institution of 
the land, each with its industries suited to its locality, would be more 
practical and helpful, and to a vastly larger number, than any one great 
central institution. 


Dr. Elliott's Views.—During the year 1887 a discussion was 
carried on in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record concerning the 
comparative merits of the manual and oral methods, especially 
with reference to the needs and circumstances of deaf children 
in Catholic schools. The arguments for the manual method 
were presented by an anonymous writer with less force than 
they might have been by a person thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, while the oral method was ably defended by the Rev. 
Edward Dawson, Chaplain of the Boston Spa School. The 
most important contribution to the discussion was the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Dawson from Dr. Richard Elliott, head master 
of the Margate Institution : 

4, GRosvENOR-TERRACE, Maraate, 14th November, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. Dawson: In answer to your letter, I have no difficulty at 
all in repeating what I said at the last ‘Conference, in 1885, viz., that my 
opinions in regard to the oral system have been considerably modified 
from those I expressed in 1877.- In 1882, in a paper I read to the Confer- 
ence of that year, I recommended that, in view of the results which had 
been shown at Milan, ‘“‘ a thorough and impartial trial of the system ” should 
be made in this country. The committee of the institution over which I 
have the honor to preside endeavored to carry out this recommendation 
so far as their own school was concerned, and were so much satisfied with 
the results obtained that they passed a resolution upon which we are now 
acting, that ‘‘ all capable of being taught by the oral system should be in 
future taught by it.” 

In reading the extracts from my paper of 1877, to which you call my 
attention, with the light which more extended and intimate acquaintance 
with the oral system has given me, it seems to me that at that time I 
judged of it more by its results as a medium of intercourse than a 
medium of education. This is the common view that is taken of it by 
those not personally and intimately acquainted with it in its latter aspect. 
Its real value lies in its superior educational efficiency. Because a certain 
proportion of those who are educated orally failto speak in pleasing tones 
and with invariable intelligibility, or require some words and sentences to 
be reiterated when a communication is made to them, the system which 
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produces such results is held to have failed. The real point, however, as 
regards the two systems is this—by which does the intelligence of the deaf 
become the better developed, and by which are their intellectual faculties 
the more effectually trained as the result of a proper period of education. 
Making every allowance for what “signs ” and the manual alphabet can do 
in this direction, my later experience leads me to give the answer decidedly 
in favor of the oral system. If a deaf child can be got to understand 
spoken utterances, and to answer in the same way, he must be qualifying 
himself to use ordinary language as an ordinary child does; and if this 
process be persistently and consistently carried on throughout the whole 
course of his education, he will approximate toa hearing child who has had 
an equal period of a similar training. And if he, by this means, can accom- 
plish that hitherto immensely difficult task to the deaf, the use and under- 
standing of ordinary and idiomatic language, what obstacle is there in his 
way to the attainment of any degree of eminence in literature, science, and 
art for which his natural capacities may fit him? Now, an average deaf 
child, well taught, can understand his teacher speaking to him in the 
various stages of his progress in the language appropriate to each, and 
without the intervention of ‘‘ signs,” and thus ‘‘ language ” becomes the 
medium of his intellectual training. And language must be in itself a 
more effectual means of such training than signs, or we who hear would 
adopt the latter in our own case ; and my pupils exemplify this, for they 
are generally far more intelligent as orally taught than their sign-taught 
predecessors were. Then as a means of intercourse in the world; sup- 
posing in after school periods—and this is an extreme supposition—the 
speech of an orally and properly taught pupil is wholly unintelligible, he 
can in this case, equally with the sign-taught, resort to writing, or if he 
and his friends prefer it, and in the society of his own class, to ‘“‘ signing ” 
and finger-spelling. Both these latter means he acquires very easily. My 
contention is only that signs and finger-spelling should be banished as 
agencies of instruction with those orally taught. I need not enter upon a 
consideration of the conditions necessary for complete success ; but I may 
say that if these are so attenuated as to be inadequate to produce a fair 
amount of ability in speaking and lip-reading, in the earlier years of in- 
struction, I should consider the sign system to be the one which on the 
whole it would be the wisest to follow. I find, in regard to religious 
instruction, that provided it be graduated according to the child’s knowledge 
of language and capability of understanding, there is no greater difficulty 
in imparting it than by signs. In the latter periods of instruction, where 
the language is more fully developed, as it is by the oral system, points can 
be elucidated by ordinary spoken or written language, which it is difficult, 
if notimpossible, to convey by our rude undeveloped ‘‘sign language.” And 
there is no question that for mere learning by rote, the lessons in spoken 
words are learned with much greater facility than when the separate letters 
of the words are spelled on the fingers. I admit that until there is ability 
to combine the separate sounds into words no definite religicus instruction 
can be given. But the observance of outward forms and ceremonies, as in 
the case of the hearing, have their value as educative agencies. I see no 
reason to forbid a judicious participation in these, nor the presentation of 
facts and stories by pictures, or even by natural signs. The sign system 
can really do little, if any more, than the oral at this early stage. 
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For the majority, and with such conditions ss your church can so well 
supply in the devoted labors of ‘‘the religious,” I think the system 
which teaches by speech is the superior system. For the semi-intelligent, 
and those who must necessarily have only a very inadequate period for 
instruction, signs, as following up what has already been begun by the 
child himself, may produce more immediate effect than a system of instruc- 
tion which cannot commence real education until a means of communica- 
tion has been effectually established. 

I am, very truly yours, 
RICHARD ELLIOTT. 


Phraseology Concerning the Deaf.—In the International 
Record for June, 1888, Mr. Wines makes an additional contri- 
bution to the discussion of this subject, as follows: 


The absurd notion that the word ‘‘dumb,” as applied to the deaf, is a 
term of reproach, fills us with a noble intellectual scorn whenever we meet 
it. Shakespeare did not so regard it, when, in Coriolanus (Act II, Scene 
1), he made the Roman messenger say : 

—’T is thought 
That Marcius shall be consul: I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : matrons flung gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pass’d: the nobles bended, 
As to Jove’s statue ; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts : 
I never saw the like. 

To call a man dumb who cannot speak is no more an insult than it is 
to call a man deaf who cannot hear, or a man blind who cannot see. The 
word ‘‘ dumb” has no other signification in literature than this. Shakes- 
peare, too, avoids the awkward phrase, ‘‘ deaf and dumb ;” but his fine ear 
discards the superfluous word “deaf,” instead of ‘‘dumb;”. and this is 


where Shakespeare and some modern precisians differ. 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, Mr. Brewster R. Allabough, a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania Institution and of the National College, 
now connected with the Western Pennsylvania Institution, read 
a paper on this subject. Among other things he said : 


According to Webster, ‘‘ dumb” is properly applied only to a creature that 
does not possess the organs of articulate speech: as the dumb brutes. As 
is well known, every person who has lost his hearing, either in infancy or 
at an advanced age, has these organs, and when not injured by disease or 
otherwise is fully as capable of using them as hearing people, if he knows 
how. ‘To call such deaf persons ‘‘dumb” is to put them in the category 
of brutes. The use of the term ‘‘dumb” arises from sheer ignorance that 
the speechlessness was caused by the deafness, and the consequent suppo- 
sition that the deaf were victims of two afflictions, nay, two disabilities, 
distinct and separate, and, therefore, they were so called ‘‘ deaf and dumb.” 
This was certainly excusable according to the time in which the term was 
coined. But what justifies the perpetuation of its use at the present day, 
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in the light of civilization, when the veil of ignorance remains no longer ? 
Nothing whatever. 

The deaf are not dumd, but it is true that some are speechless or silent be- 
cause they are deaf. Their voice can, however, be improved to a greater 
or less extent, while their deafness is incurable. 

The use of ‘‘dumb” naturally leads to, or rather encourages the use of, 
the vulgarism ‘‘dummy.” The unpleasant appellations applied to the 
deaf are not only disparaging to them, but also humiliating to their 
friends. It is a lamentable fact, the importance of which should not ke 
overlooked, that no official census ever reports more than about one-half 
the existing number of deaf children under ten years of age. This defective 
enumeration, as claimed by a high authority, is supposed to be caused by 
the debasing and disparaging associations in connection with the vulgar 
designation of ‘‘deaf and dumb” in the mind of the loving, sensitive 
mother. It is not the defect, speechlessness, that we seek to hide, but it 
is the unpleasant associations to which the appellation ‘‘ dumb” gives rise 
that call for our objection. This is not merely sentimental, as is claimed 
by some, but it arises from due respect for the people to whom the mis- 
nomer is unwittingly given. 


In the Silent World for September 20, Mr. S. G. Davidson, 
the editor, and Mr. W. G. Jenkins, who ably defended the term 
“deaf and dumb” in the Annals three years ago (vol. xxx, pp. 
211-216), while, like Mr. Wines, they entirely dissent from the 
opinion that the word “ dumb” conveys an idea of stupidity 
and degradation, yet express their preference for the word 
“deaf.” Mr. Davidson says in conclusion : 


* * * But, while we favor the retention of both ‘‘ deaf and dumb ” 
and “ deaf-mute” as descriptive of individuals who in addition to being 
deaf are unable to speak, we think that it is neither correct nor wise to 
include under either of the terms all the people who have been and are 
being educated in our schools for the deaf. In this connection they are 
misleading, for they convey the impression that dumbness is a necessary 
consequence and accompaniment of deafness, which is not true. The re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Institution for 1887 contains the names of 435 
pupils. Of these we estimate that at least 150 cannot properly be called 
‘** deaf-mutes,” and this proportion of those who are simply deaf and re- 
tain their powers of speech is becoming larger every year. Is it not ab- 
surb to apply ‘“‘ deaf-mutes,” as a generic term, to these children, when 
over one-fourth of them are not mute? It seems to us that ‘‘the deaf,” 
as embracing every individual in the school, is far superior. 


And Mr. Jenkins: 


* * * My interest in the question is chiefly an etymological one. I 
find ‘‘ dumb” to be a good, old Saxon word, meaning speechless, and no 
more means stupid than deaf means daft. Iam free to confess that for 
myself I prefer to say ‘‘ the deaf.” Ido this for the simple reason that 
it is cheaper. It is a saving of time, type and printer’s ink to the printer. 
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and saves the writer a great many superfluous words. ‘The argument 
against the word ‘“‘ dumb” because it means stupid has no foundation in 
fact. The sentimental argument based on the emotions of the deaf when 
called ‘‘ deaf and dumb ” has some force, but all can agree that in writ- 
ing, speaking and printing it is easier and more economical to speak of 
the deaf than to use the full expression ‘‘ deaf and dumb.” Standing on 
this argument the deaf will be asking no favors on the part of the public, 
but their plea for the designation of themselves as the deaf will rest upon 
a claim that every one recognizes, namely, that it saves time and labor. 


On the other hand, Mr. E. A. Hodgson, the editor of the Dea/- 
Mutes’ Journal, while agreeing with Mr. Allabough that the 
word “ dumb” is objectionable, thinks “deaf-mute” is prefera- 
ble to “ deaf” when the whole class is spoken of. In reply to 
the important objection that the term “ deaf-mutes” does not 
include the whole class, since many of the deaf can speak, he 
says: 


* * * By using the first term (deaf-mute], the divergence from the 
exact expression is very slight ; but by adopting the latter [the deaf], the 
omission concealsa great deal that is true and admits of much that will 
puzzle the understanding of ordinary individuals. There are thousands 
of persons whose hearing becomes, by age or other causes, so feeble that 
a loud tone of voice is required to converse with them. These persons 
are said by the more exact and discriminating to be ‘‘ hard of hearing ;” 
but by far the greatest number, who know of their condition, will say 
that they are ‘‘ deaf.” The writer of these lines has time without num- 
ber been embarrassed by this popular misunderstanding of the word 
‘* deaf.” On innumerable occasions, jn addressing strangers, when in- 
formed that ‘‘ I am totally deaf,” they have invariably leaned forward and 
shouted with all the power of their lungs, in the confident belief that in- 
creased vocal effort was all that was required to overcome the exigencies 
of the situation. 

Deaf-mutes should be content to pass for just what they are. If in cer- 
tain cases there is an ability to speak so as to be understood, these cases 
will explain themselves. It does not seem wise to promulgate anything 
which is not exactly true. It would be better to tell the public that the 
vast majority are deaf-mutes ; that a small minority can speak, but cannot 
hear ; and still another portion can hear, but cannot speak. That these 
three classes exist is an admitted fact. Neither the word ‘‘ deaf” nor the 
word ‘‘ mute” will designate each and all of them; but the compound 
word ‘‘ deaf-mute ” indicates more accurately the class of people to which 
these three distinct conditions, by reason of a common metkod of inter- 
communication, have been assigned. 


The Royal Commission.—We mentioned in the last number 
of the Annals that Dr. Alexander Graham Bell had gone to 
England, by invitation of the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, 
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the Deaf and Dumb,” ete., to give information to the Commis- 
sion. The British Minister at Washington has addressed the 
following letter to Dr. Bell: 

BEvERLY, Mass., August 17, 1888. 

Sir: I am desired by Her Majesty’s Government to convey to you, from 
the Royal Commissioners on the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb, their 
heartfelt thanks for the valuable assistance you have rendered them. 

The Royal Commissioners on the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb also 
desire that their conviction may be expressed that the information which 
you have collected will add materially to the value of the forthcoming 
Report, and prove of great service to the cause of education in this 
country. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L. 8. SACKVILLE WEST. 

Professor ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


“Facts and Opinions.” —Before going to England last spring 
to give information to the ‘“ Royal Commission on the Blind, 
the Deaf and Dumb,” ete., Dr. Alexander Graham Bell ad- 
dressed a Circular Letter of Inquiry to all the heads of Schools 
for the Deaf in the United States and Canada, asking for statis- 
ties and opinions concerning articulation teaching, visible 
speech, the auricular method, the intermarriage of the deaf, 
etc. His letter and tabulated statements of the replies received 
to its inquiries have been published by Spottiswoode & Co., Lon- 
don, 1888, in an 8vo volume of 195 pages, under the title of “ Facts 
and Opinions Relating to the Deaf, from America.” In addi- 
tion to the responses from principals relating to the various 
topics above named, the book contains opinions from Professors 
E. D. Cope, Alpheus Hyatt, H. P. Bowditch, W. H. Brewer, 
Simon Newcomb and W. K. Brooks, concerning the possibility 
of the formation of a deaf variety of the human race. All these 
distinguished scientific men agree with Dr. Bell that, under 
certain conditions of the marriage of the deaf with the deaf for 
several successive generations, the gradual formation of a deaf- 
mute variety would be the result. Some “ miscellaneous ma- 
terial” adds still further to the value and interest of the pub- 
lication. 


“ World-English.”—The discussion of the past two or three 
years concerning Volapiik has led Professor Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, in “ World-English, the Universal Language” (New 
York: N. D. C. Hodges, 1888), to put forth the claim of Eng- 
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lish—if simply and regularly spelled—to be the best possible 
language for universal intercommunication. ‘Every one has 
heard of the butcher, who, after a long search for his knife, at 
last found it in his mouth. So, speakers of English have been 
seeking for a universal language, when, lo! it is in their mouths ! 
The intelligibility of words has been obscured by a dense mist 
of letters. This is now dispersed in World-English; and 
the language stands revealed—beyond comparison clear, sim- 
ple, copious and cosmopolitan—the fitting tongue of humanity.” 

‘*World-English” is simply the English language spelled in 
a regular, systematic, sensible way. While we should be glad 
for philological, philanthropical and moral reasons to see it 
adopted as the language of the world, we wish, especially for 
the sake of our deaf pupils, that it might supplant the present 
anomalous and chaotic mode of spelling English. What a boon 
to our teachers of articulation and to their bewildered pupils 
would it be if every sound in the language had its own unvary- 
ing sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound, affording an 
immediate guide to its correct utterance! We do not expect 
to see that result in our day, but we rejoice in every effort, like 
this of Professor Bell’s, that tends to hasten its consummation. 


Meantime we commend this delightful pamphlet and its com- 
panion, “ Hand-book of World-English” (same publisher), to 
the attention of our articulation teachers as a valuable aid in 
their work. ‘, 


Keller's “ Versuch.”—Hofrat Dr. C. Renz, of Stuttgart, has 
edited a reprint (Friedberg: Carl Bindernagel, 1888) of the 
rare and valuable “ Versuch iiber die beste Lehrart Taubstumme 
zu unterrichten” (Essay upon the best manner of instructing 
deaf-mutes), published anonymously in 1786, by Heinrich Keller, 
of Zurich, the first teacher of deaf-mutes in Switzerland. Keller’s 
work was notieed in the Annals, vol. xxvii, pp. 98-101. 
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WANTED, at the Maryland School for the Deaf, two teachers of experi- 
ence. Address CHaruEs W. Exy, Principal, Frederick, Md. 

An articulation teacher of three years’ experience wishes an engagement 
in school or family. References. Address Oralist, care of the Hditor of 
the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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